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ANGOLA 

Population »  14^350,000  (estimate).  More  than  90  percent  i^  engaged  in  agri- 
culture; only  about  7  percent  is  urban,  Luanda,  the  capital,  has  a  population 
of  200,000,  The  average  population  density  is  about  8  persons  per  square 
mile.  The  European  segment  is  about  110,000  but  may  be  increasing  8  to  10 
percent  annually  partly  through  immigration  from  Portugal.  Outside  of  the 
cities  of  Sa  da  Bandeira  and  Mocaraedes,  the  heaviest  concentration  is  in 
plateau  areas  along  the  3  railways,  particularly  the  Benguela  Railway  to  the 
Belgian  Congo.     Areas  in  the  arid  extreme  south  are  sparsely  populated. 

Land_ characteristics  and  use.     Angola,   including  the  Cabinda  Enclave,  is 
Portugal's  largest  overseas  territory.     The  Enclave  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Province  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the  Belgian  Congo,     Embracing 
500,000  square  miles  and  a  coastline    of  more   than  1,000  miles,  Angola  is  Ik 
times  larger  than  continental  Portugal  and  almost  twice  tlie  size  of  Texas. 
Less  than  2  percent  of  the  land  is  utilized  for  cultivated  field  and  tree 
crops. 

The  Province  consists  principally  of  a  broad  central  plateau  sloping  grad- 
ually to  the  north,   east,   and  southeast  into  the  Congo,  Zambezi,   and  Ctinene 
River  basins.     On  the  west  it  drops  from  an  escarpment  to  a  narrow  semiarid 
strip  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The  central  plateau  has  one  of  the  most  pleasant 
climates  in  Africa,  with  no  severe  extremes  of  heat,   cold,   or  humidity.     The 
altitude  of  the  plateau  averages  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  but  rises  to  over  8,000 
feet  in  the  Huirpata  Plateau  in  Mie  far  south  and  also  in  other  small  areas  on 
the  western  edge  of  the  coastal  escarpment. 

Annual  rainfall  varies  from  25  to  60  inches  in  the  centi-al  plateau  and  from 
10  to  25  inches  in  the  large  inland  southeastern  and  southwestern  cattle 
range  country,   as  well  as  in  the  narrow  coastal  strip.     It  is  as  low  avS  2 
inches  at  the  southern  port  of  Mocamedes. 

Agr icul tur al  patterns .     Four-fifths  of  the  coffee,   all   the  sisal,   sugar,   and 
wheat,  and  sma3j*  quajitities  of  beans,   corn,   and  oil  palm  products  are  produced 
on  European  farms  and  plantations.     These  j^uropean  farms  use  tractors  and/or 
oxdrawn  equipment.  i 

All  of  the  cotton,   all  of  the  cassava,  most  of  the  corn,   and  nearly  all  of 
the  beans,  peanuts,  palm  oil  and  palm  kernels,  rice,  beeswax,   sesame,   and 
hides  and  skins  are  produced  on  small  African  farms,   or  gathered  from  wild 
sources.     About  90  percent  of  the  corn  is  produced  in  the  upland  areas, 
chiefly  by  African  farmers  using  lather  primitive  methods  and  hand  tools  or 
oxen.     However,   in  1955  a  program  was  begun  to  iiriprove  the  agricultural 
techniques  and  production  through  soil  conservation,   improved  crop  rotations, 
and  controlled  distribution  of  some  of  the  better  lands  to  African  families 
in  blocks  of  from  15  to  25  acres. 

Agricultural  production.     Coffee,   the  major  export  commodity,   is  produced       ' 
by"  about"  Voo"  European  "growers  on  about  500  plantations  with  the  help  of  large  \ 
numbers  of  transient  and  permanent  African  workers.     In  addition  there  are  a 
number  of  Africans  producing  coffee  on  a  small  scale.     The  total  acreage  of 
coffee  is  estimated  at  573,000,     Present  production  of  coffee  is  almost 
double  the  19i46-5l  average. 
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Angola:  Production  of  principal  agriculttiral  commodities,  1956  and  1957 
Crop  :      1956      !      1957 


Cassava  . 

Corn  .  ,  

Coffee  , 

Sugar,  refined  .  , 
Beans  ••.•••. 

Sisal  

Peanuts,  unshelled 

Palm  oil  

Cottonseed  •  .  •  . 
Rice,  milJLed     •    .   . 

¥heat  • , 

Palm  kernels  e  .  , 
Cotton  •...•« 
Meat  ••..... 
Castorbeaas  .  •  .  . 


IjpOO 
metric  tons 

330 
81 

he 
50 

37 
20 
17 

13 

9 
9 
7 
6 

k 


38 
20 
18 
111 
13 

12 

10 

7 

7 

U 


Cassava  (manioc)  is  Angola's  largest  volume  crop.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly inportant  as  an  export  crop  to  European  markets.  The  most  valuable 
cash  crop  produced  by  Africans  is  coffeej  second  is  corn,  the  production  of 
which  varies  widely  from  year  to  year.  Present  production  of  wheat  is  be- 
lieved to  be  only  about  twice  that  of  a  decade  agoj  expansion  has  been  re- 
stricted by  ru.st.  Production  does  not  meet  more  than  half  of  the  consumption 
requirements. 

Angola  is  one  of  the  world's  roost  importajit  producers  and  ejqporters  of 
beeswax.  Exports  dropped  significantly  in  1956  and  1957,  but  prices  have  in- 
creased about  one  third  since  1950, 

Livestock.  Livestock  numbers  are  believed  to  have  changed  little  in  recent 
years. 

Angola:  Livestock  numbers,  1956  and  1957 


Kind 


1956 


Cattle 
Hogs  . 
Sheep 
Goats 


1,000  head 

275 
118 
160 


1957 


Major  factors  limiting  livestock  production  are  the  low  ceiling  prices  for 
livestock,  and  the  long  distances  from  the  main  seminomadic  producing  areas 
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to  the  markets  in  the  north.  Over  60  percent  of  the  cattle  population  is  in 
the  semiarid  southeastern  district  of  Huila  and  is  chiefly  owned  by  primitive 
African  tribes.  Host  of  the  limited  European-type  beef  and  dairy  cattle  and 
Merino  sheep  operations  are  fo\ind  in  the  higher  areas  around  Nova  Lisboa  and 
in  the  Hurapata  Plateau  near  Sa  da  Bandeira, 

The  government  maintains  modern  veterinary  laboratories  and  animal  husbandry 
stations  in  key  locations  including  one  at  Nova  Lisboa,  where  animal  vaccines 
are  produced. 

A^i cul tur al  tr ade .  Agricultural  products  provided  about  70  percent,  by 
value,  of  Angola's  1957  exports.  The  value  of  coffee  exported  in  1957 
amounted  to  62  percent  of  the  agricultural  exports,  and  to  nearly  one -half  of 
all  commodities  exported.  The  most  valuable  nonagricnltural  exports  are 
diamonds,  fish  products,  and  wood.  The  United  States  is  usually  An,fola's  best 
export  market 5  Portugal  is  its  second  best  customer.  In  1957  the  United 
States  imported  about  70  percent  of  Angola's  coffee,  by  value,  coraoared  with 
61  percent  in  1956,  either  directly  or  by  trf,22isshiiffieat  through  huropess  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  is  also  an  important  market  for  Angola's  beeswax. 
Corn,  sisal,  sugar,  and  cotton  vary  from  year  to  year  as  the  second  to  fourth 
most  valuable  agricultural  exports. 

Angola:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Coffee  

Sisal  and  products 

Cotton  .  

Sugar     •••... 
Palm  oil   


Cassava,  crude  starch 
Corn  .••.••..   I 

Palm  kernels  

Beeswax; . 

Beans     


Peanuts     

Coffee,   for  industrial  use 
Other  agricultural  ... 


Total  agricultural   .    . 
Nonagricultural     ,    .    ,    . 
Total  all  commodities 


1956 
Quantity 

1^00 
metric ^tons 

37.8 

3i*e 

8.8 

3I4.3 

130.7 

9.I4 

.9 

II4.I4 

3.6 
5.9 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
"  "^3,677 
6,i|09 
3,283 
2,9148 
1,620 

2,005 
6,698 
1,081 
963 
1,203 

701 
2,293 

83.I450 


31,350 

lll4,800 


1957 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 
72.2 

l46.i4 

7.I4 

140.7 

9.1 

2i4.l. 
31.0 
12.6 
.8 
12.6 

2.8 
2.7 


Value 


1,1466 

1,1^88 

1,1431 

885 

858 

559 
1,119 

3,325 


_77i06£ 


140,289 


117,3714 
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Angola  is  primarily  an  importer  of  industrial  and  manufactured  goods.  By- 
value,  textiles  are   the  largest  item  imported;  road-building  equipment  and 
farm  tractors,  primarily  from  the  United  States,  are  also  important.  Of  the 
agricultural  imports,  wines  and  liquors  are  of  first  importance  followed  by 
wheat  flour,  olive  oil,  and  processed  milk.  Until  1958>  the  United  States 
was  the  chief  supplier  of  wheat  flour.  In  that  year,  much  of  the  flour  was 
brought  from  France  in  exchange  for  Portuguese  port  wine.  However,  a  large 
flour  mill  which  is  now  being  constructed  will  furnish  most  of  the  flour 
using  both  imported  and  domestic  wheat. 

Angola:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Wines  

Olive  oil  

Wheat  flour  •  

Milk,  powdered,  evaporated 

condensed,  etc,  •  •  •  • 
Butter  


Cheese  •  •  

Meat,  canned,  smoked, 

fresh,  etc 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Wheat  • • 

Other  agricultural  ,  . 


Total  agricultural  •  . 

Fish,  dried  (codfish)  .  . 
Other  nonagricultural  .  . 

Total  nonagricultural  . 

Total  all  commodities  • 


1956 

Quantity   *  Value 


IjOOO 
metric  tons 

— TTt — 

1.9 
I2.I4 

.8 
.3 

.3 

.3 

.3 

2.I4 


1.3 


1,000 
dollars 


l,li03 
1,189 

820 
388 

362 

339 
280 
200 


1957 


Quantity 

1,000 
metric  tons 

2.0 

I5.I4 

1*2 
.3 


.3 

.3 

1.5 


19,260  : 


777 


91,  m 


no,37h 


2.0 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
l^,"62i, 

1,1453 
l,52lj 

1,220 
5lli 

ij20 

3I42 
25h 
120 


22j^2U^ 


881i 
100,  3U 


101,195 


:  123,106 


Food  consuitg)tion  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.     Corn  and  cassava  supply 
the  greatest  percentage  of  calories  consumed  in  Angola,     These  foods  are 
supplemented  by  moderate  quantities  of  sorghum,   sweetpotatoes,  yams,   and 
rice.     Wheat  is  consumed  almost  entirely  by  the  Europeans  and  is  supplied 
partly  from  local  production  and  partly  from  imported  flour.     Indigenous 
production  of  basic  food  crops  meets  consumption  requirements,   but  many 
processed  foods  must  be  imported.     Per  capita  consumption  of  fish  remains 
low;   the  commercial  fishing  industry  produces  an  exportable  surplus. 
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Production  of  agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consumption  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  through  European  settlement  projects  and  the  expansion  of 
the  new  program  for  stabilizing  African  farming. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  Angola's  e:q)ort  and  iirgjort  trade  continues 
to  be  closely  regulated  by  the  Board  of  Foreign  Commerce,  which  is  re^on- 
sible  for  supervising  the  licensing  and  registration  of  transactions  in 
foreign  trade.  It  delegates  its  licensing  and  pricing  functions  to  other 
agencies,  including  the  Import  Regulation  Commission,  E:Q)ort  Control  Board, 
Coffee  Export  Board,  Cereal  Export  Board,  and  the  Cotton  Export  Board,  Ihese 
boards,  in  addition  to  their  licensing  functions,  endeavor  to  improve  the 
production  and  quality  of  their  respective  commodities  by  the  establishment 
of  grades,  storage  facilities,  research,  etc, 

Angola  continues  to  be  a  major  contributor  of  dollars  and  other  foreign 
exchange  to  the  Portuguese  escudo  area.  It  received  an  allocation  of  more 
than  $100  million  as  its  share  in  the  first  Portuguese  Six  Year  Plan  (a  plan 
embracing  Portugal  along  with  its  overseas  Provinces),  This  allocation  was 
largely  for  expansion  of  existing  railways,  highways,  and  port  facilities, 
and  a  gradual  construction  of  hydroelectric  and  irrigation  facilities. 
Recently  a  second  Portuguese  Six  Year  Plan  has  been  announced  involving 
planned  expenditure  of  $252  million  in  Angola.  There  is  also  a  small, 
self -financed  Angolan  Development  Fund  for  domestic  use, 

A  definite  effort  is  made  by  the  Government  of  Angola  to  achieve  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  each  year.  This  had  been  achieved  during  each  of  the  past 
20  years  or  more  until  an  unfavorable  balance  occurred  in  1957  because  of  the 
higher  cost  of  some  imports  and  lower  prices  for  exports.  The  government  is 
making  a  strenuous  effort  to  diversify  its  agricultural  export  economy  and 
improve  the  quality  of  its  exports. 

Imports  of  Portuguese  origin  in  most  instances  pay  duties  of  about  one-half 
of  those  applicable  to  iirports  of  foreign  origin,  except  for  items  essential 
to  internal  development  which  are  not  readily''  available  from  Portuguese 
sources,  A  small  northern  portion  of  Angola  is  within  the  nonpreferential 
Congo  Basin  convention  area,    -    . 

Economic  situation,  Angola  remains  in  relatively  sound  economic  and 
financial  condition  despite  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  during  the  last 
year  or  so.  Coffee  is  the  mainstay  of  the  economy  contributing  half  the 
value  of  all  exports,  but  diamonds,  fish  products,  corn,  vegetable  oils  and 
seeds,  and  rice  contributed  an  increased  share  in  1956,  Lower  prices  for  Ro- 
busta  coffee  may  slow  the  rate  of  development  of  the  coffee  industry, 

Angola  is  not  an  industrialized  country;  it  has  no  large-scale  processing 
or  manufact\iring  plaiits.  There  are  moderate-size  sugar,  coffee,  castor  oil, 
cornstarch,  and  fish  processing  industries  in  "the  country.  In  the  last  5 
years  the  fishing  industry  of  south  Angola  has  greatly  advanced  as  has  the 
coffee  crop  in  the  north,  bringing  prosperity  for  increased  numbers  of 
Angola's  population.  Recent  petroleum  discoveries  may  enable  it  to  meet 
part  of  its  oil  needs. 
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Angola:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U,  S,  e:q)orts  to  Angola 


: 


Commodity 


Value 


U,  S,  iirports  from  Angola 


Commodity 


Value 


Wheat  flour  ••••••• 

Tobacco  

Flavoring  sirups  •  •  •  • 
Cattle,  for  breeding  •  • 
Other  agricultural  .  •  • 

Total  agricultural  .  • 

Nonagricultur&l  

Total,  all  commodities  • 


1,000 

dollars 

S99 

Sh 

39 

32 


968 


lii,009 
114,977 


Coffee  

Sisal  and  henequen 
Beeswax,  crude  •  . 
Castor  oil  .... 
Cocoabeans  •  •  .  • 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural  .  • 
Nonagricultural  .  •  .  . 
Total  all  commodities 


1,000 
dollars 

369 
21I1 
162 
101 


36^909 


2,873 


39,782 
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BASUTOLAND 


During  1958  Britain  granted  a  new  constitution  to 
its  small  protectorate  of  Basutoland,  a  mountainous 
enclave  within  the  Union  of  South  Africa.     This 
concession  by  the  British  virtually  gives  the  Basuto 
democratic  self-rule.     Tlie  first  elections  wer© 
held  in  1959. 


Population.     At  the  end  of  1958  the  population  of  Basutoland  was  esti- 
ma'ted  at  6140, 000,     This  includes  2,000  whites  and  900  Indians  and  mixed 
Afro-Europeans.     Population  density  for  the  entire  territory  is  5S  per- 
sons per  square  mile.     However,  most  of  the  Basuto  population  is  concen- 
trated in  the  lowlands  and  foothills,  where  pressure  on  the  land  is  heavy 
with  a  density  of  110  persons  per  square  mile.     Almost  all  the  population 
is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Maseru,   the  capital  city,  has  a  population  of  about  5>000o     There  are 
no  other  large  centers  of  population, 

Lanj_^arag^rijrtix_s  and  use .     Basutoland,  with  its  11,716  square  miles, 
is  somewhat  lar^er^haJTMaryTand .     About  25  percent  of  the  land,   in  the 
west,   is  lowland.     The  remainder  is  highland  which  rises  to  an  altitude 
of  11,000  feet  in  the  Drakensburg  range.     In  the  center  is  a  high  plateau, 
varying  from  9,000  to  10,500  feet. 

According  to  an  agricultural  survey  made  d\iring  1919-50,   the  total  ara- 
ble land  was  930,000  acres,   or  12 .Ii  percent  of  the  total  area.     Of  the 
total  arable  land,   Ul  percent  was  planted  to  corn,   15  percent  to  sorghums, 
13  percent  to  wheat,  3  percent  to  peas,  barley,  beans,  or  oats,   and  22 
percent  was  left  in  fallow. 

Temperatures  in  Basutoland  range  from  20°  F,  to  80°  F,     Average  annual 
rainfall  is  29  inches.     Rainfall  is  variable  throughout  the  year,  but 
most  of  it  occurs  during  the  summer  months,   from  November  to  April. 
Growing  seasons  are  limited  by  the  coming  of  the  planting  rains  in  the 
spring,  September  to  October,  and  the  first  frost  in  the  fall,  usually 
towards  the  end  of  April. 

Agricultural  patterns.     Basutoland  is  an  underdeveloped  territory  with 
a  primitive  pastoral  econony.     The  Basutos  are  essentially  a  herding 
people;  cattle  are  their  most  valued  possessions. 

Land  is  theoretically  common  property,  administered  in  trust  for  the 
people  by  the  paramount  chief  tiirough  the  hierarchy  of  chiefs,   subchiefs, 
and  headmen.     The  chiefs  allocate  land  for  occupancy  and  use  according 
to   the  needs  of  their  subjects.     A  chief  has  the  right  to  reallocate  to 
another  subject  any  land  occupied  or  used  by  one  individual  in  excess  of 
his  needs.     Aside  from  the  communal  pastxires,   each  family  is  allocated  a 
certain  amount  of  land  on  which  to  grow  crops.     These  family  holdings  aver- 
age 6  acres  of  arable  land. 

Corn  is  grown  throughout  the  territory.     Sorghums,  beans,   and  oats  are 
grown  principally  in  the  lowlandsj  wheat  and  peas  are  confined  to  moxintain 
areas, 
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Agricxxltiiral  production.  Corn  and  sorghums  are  the  staple  foodstuffs 
of  the  Basuto  and  about  70  percent  of  the  arable  lowlands  is  usually- 
planted  to  these  crops.  Other  important  crops  are  wheat,  peas,  beans, 
barley,  and  oats.  "Money  earning"  agricultural  products  in  order  of  im- 
portance are  wool,  mohair,  wheat,  sorghums,  and  peas» 

Basutolands  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1950 


Crop 


Quantity 


Corn  •  •  •  < 
Wheat  .  .  , 
Kaffir  corn 
Peas  •  •  .  . 
Barley  .  •  , 
Beans  .  •  . 
Forage  oats 


1^000  metric  tons 

l»9.3 

8.3 

3.3 

5.1» 

.6 


Basutoland:  Livestock  numbers,  1957 


Kind 


Number 


Cattle  . 
Horses  • 
Mules  • 
Donkeys 
Sheep  . 
Goats  . 


«   9   •   • 
•   o   •   • 


•   •   •   «   • 

«   «   «   •   • 


9    •    tt    • 

«•    •    •    » 


1,000  head 
38^' 
82 

U 

19 

1,221 

536 


Agricultural  trade »  Major  eaqjort  items  are  wool,  mohair,  and  sorghums. 
Wool  and  mohair  together  comprise  approximately  80  percent  of  the  value 
of  total  exports. 

General  merchandise  represents  about  85  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
imports.  Live  cattle  and  grain  products  comprise  the  balance*  Basuto- 
land has  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  Union's  export  subsidy  program 
on  corn.  In  the  decade  preceding  1957,  the  average  annual  importation  of 
corn  from  the  Union  was  12,915  metric  tons. 

Since  all  trade  is  through  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  data  on  country 
of  origin  of  Basutoland' s  imports  and  the  destination  of  its  exports  are 
not  available. 
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Basutoland:     Esqjorts  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1951 


Corninodity 


Value 


Wool  •   .    .    « : 

Mohair  ••• : 

Grains : 

Beans  and  peas  .••• : 

Hides  and  skins : 

Livestock     ...,a.» :_ 

• 

Total  of  above  • :_ 

Other  exports  (agricultural  and  nonagri-   : 
cultural  ....  .•.•«..: 

• 

Total  exports  (agricultural  and  non-  : 

agricultural : 


1,000  dollars 
1,627 
599 
292 
2ii8 
171 
167 


6,107 


1,691 


7,800 


Basutoland:     Iitports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1951 


Commodity- 

Value 

Grains  and  grain  products   •••••*••      ! 

1,000  dollars 
l,01i5 

Livestock  ••• : 

62 

Total  agricultural ,    ,      ! 

1,107 

Nonagricultural  ••••••••.*.••      s 

6,83i4 

Total  all  commodities  •...*...«      < 

7,9l4l 

Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency. 

_>_  [ .  iii  -  '     ~~   ' 


Self-sufficiency  in 
food  is  just  maintained j  little  food  is  imported.  Corn  is  the  staple  food, 
and  wheat  is  grown  as  a  cash  crop.  The  area  of  cultivated  land,  including 
that  under  grass  fallow,  cannot  be  readily  extended.  Therefore,  any  in- 
crease in  domestic  food  production  to  feed  a  growing  population  must  come 
essentially  from  increased  crop  yields. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  The  chief  policy  goal  of  the  Agricul- 
t^oral  Department  has  been  to  reverse  the  downward  trend  in  production. 
Increased  production  has  been  necessary  since  the  expanding  population  has 
made  it  no  longer  possible  to  keep  shifting  the  cultivation  of  land. 

The  Department  has  put  forth  a  program  to  combat  soil  erosion.  As  the 
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people  have  moved  farther  and  farther  into  the  inoim tains,  the  plowing  of 
land  alone-  the  steep  river  valleys  has  accentuated  the  erosion  probDem. 
VJith  [-rants  from  Britain,  a  soil  conservation  progi-am  which  has  Tbeen 
deF^oped  is  described  as  the  best  in  Aft-ica  south  of  the  Sahara.  By 
September  19^1^  3014,14)41  acres  in  the  lowlands  had  been  terraced.  In  the 
highlands,  17,79[|  miles  of  terraces  had  been  cons-true  ted  and  83,0514  acres 
were  bein^'  protected  by  water  diversion  methods.  Also  by  that  tijne,   335 
dams  had  been  built  and  1  million  trees  planted.  Much  has  been  accom- 
plished since  that  time. 

Agricultural  education  is  considered  the  basis  for  all  future  develop- 
ment. Agricultural  coiorses  for  chiefs,  headmen,  and  school  teachers  are 
being  conducted.  Every  child  who  can  be  spared  from  herding  duties  attends 
school,  where  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  taught. 

Experimental  work  is  carried  out  at  the  main  experimental  station  in 
Maseru  and  12  substations  scat-fcered  throughout  "the  territory.  Major  re- 
search projects  include  soil  fertility  investigations  and  selection  of 
crop  varieties  suited  to  the  limited  growing  season.  Efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  livestock  have  been  successful.  For  exanple,  the  use  of 
imported  Merino  and  Angora  rams  has  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  wool  and  mohair  produced. 

In  1958,  the  government  began  to  foster  cooperative  societies  and  by 
1951  there  were  9  registered  wool  and  mohair  marketing  co-ops,  19  con- 
sumer co-ops,  and  14  agricultui^al  cooperatives.  The  wool  and  mohair  mar- 
keting cooperatives  have  been  the  most  effective. 

Matters  of  foreign  relations  are  still  reserved  to  a  High  Commission 
appointed  from  Great  Britain. 

Ec onortdc^  s^i tuation.  Within  the  foreseeable  future,  the  econoiry  of  Basu- 
toland  will  continue  to  be  based  on  agriculture  and  animal  husbandry. 

Underemployment  is  a  serious  economic  problem.  In  the  past,  50,000  men 
have  gone  across  the  border  each  year  to  work  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa- 
most  of  them  in  the  gold  mines.  Undoubtedly,  this  practise  will  continue 
in  the  future. 

For  mai^  years  imports  into  Basutoland  have  exceeded  exports.  This  ex- 
change deficit  has  been  covered  by  labor  exports  to  the  Union,  However, 
during  recent  years  the  trade  position  has  improved,  reflecting  a  strong 
upward  trend  in  exports.  Prices  received  for  wool  and  mohair  have  a 
strong  influence  on  Basutoland' s  trade  position. 

U.  S.  -  Ba.yito]^nd^trade.  Trade  with  the  United  States  is  handled  by 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  included  in  trade  statistics  of  that  coun- 
try. U.  S.  trade  with  Basutoland  is  insignificant. 

Future  economic  development  schemes  will  likely  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  British. 
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BEGHUANALAND 

Beehuanaland  is  a  British  High  Commission  Territory  ad- 
ministered by  the  British  Commonwealth  Relations  Office, 
local,  administration  is  handled  by  a  British  Resident  Com- 
inissioner,  responsible  to  the  High  Commission  for  Basuto- 
land^  Beehuanaland,  and  Swaziland,  The  local  administra- 
tion headquarters  is  in  Mafeking,  Union  of  South  Africa. 

Population.  Population  is  estimated  at  350,000  (1957)5  2,500  are  Europeans. 
There  are  only  1,27  persons  per  square  mile.  Most  people  live  in  the  east 
and  northeast]  about  half  live  in  villages  of  1,000  or  more  inhabitants,  but 
spend  much  of  their  time  at  outlying  cattle  posts.  Ninety-five  percent  of 
the  population  is  engaged  in  livestock  production. 

Land  char acteri^sjbi£s_jjid_  use,  Beehuanaland  lies  roughly  in  the  center  of 
the  southern  end  of  the  African  continent.  It  is  bo-unded  on  the  north  and 
west  by  South  West  Africa,  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
and  on  the  northeast  by  Southern  Rhodesia, 

The  territory  comprises  275^000  square  miles,  a  little  larger  than  Texas, 
Only  500,000  acres,  or  less  than  one-half  percent  of  the  area,  is  cultivated. 
Rainfall  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  amount  of  land  cultivated 
during  any  single  season. 

Roughly  two-thirds  of  the  territory  lie  within  the  arid  Tropics,  but 
frosts  occTiT  most  winters.  The  mean  altitude  is  3,300  feet.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  country  has  a  flat  undulating  topography.  Wind-carried  deposits 
of  sand  overlie  a  large  part  of  the  territory  to  the  west,  an  area  knows  as 
the  Kalahari  Desert.  This  area,  which  appears  flat,  is  gentlj?-  undulating 
and  covered  with  a  semiarid  vegetation  of  grasses,  shrubs,  and  trees  which 
have  fixed  the  once-moving  sand.  This  area  is  waterless,  in  that  natural 
surface  water  is  found  only  after  exceptionally  heavy  si^mmer  rains.  Normally 
there  is  little  surface  runoff,  owing  to  the  high  percolation  rate  in  the 
sand,  A  large  swampy  area  covers  the  northwestern  section  of  the  territory. 

The  territory  has  varied  climatic  conditions,  thus  providing  conditions 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  agricultural  types.  Temperatures  range  from  over 
100°  F,  in  October  before  the  rains  down  to  20°  F.  in  winter.  Mean  annual 
rainfall  for  the  territory  is  18.5  inches  and  ranges  from  an  average  of  26 
inches  in  the  extreme  north  to  10  inches  in  the  southwest.  Wide  variations 
from,  the  normal  occur  from  year  to  year.  Over  90  percent  of  the  rainfall 
occurs  between  October  and  March, 

Soils  vary  from  sands  to  sandy  loams  to  black  clays,  Phosphatic  deficien- 
cies are  found  in  many   of  the  sand  and  sandy  loam  soils.  In  general,  their 
organic  matter  content  is  low  and  they  are  easily  eroded, 

V^ater  is  more  readily  available  in  the  east  and  north  than  in  tiie  west. 
Population  concentration  and  water  availability  are  closely  associated.  Sea- 
sonal rivers  are  numerous.  Such  rivers  run  from  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks 
during  the  rainy  season.  They  hold  an  easily  available  supply  of  water  in  the 
sands  of  their  courses  during  the  winter.  The  only  perennial  rivers  in  the 
territory  are  the  Chobe,  Okawango,  and  Limpopo,  and  in  dry  years  these  may  be- 
com.e  low  and  even  dry  after  a  prolonged  drought. 

Agricultural  patterns.  The  economy  of  the  territory  is  prim.arily  dependent 
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on  cattle  raising  and  the  sale  of  animals  and  animal  products* 

Administratively,  the  territory  is  divided  into  10  districts,  of  vdiich  6  are 
tribal  reseirves  where  no  Eiiropean  may  own  land.  However,  there  are  5  European 
blocks  of  land  distributed  throughout  the  territory.  In  the  reserves  all  land 
is  vested  in  the  tribes  and  their  chiefs.  The  tribal  chiefs  allocate  land  at 
their  own  discretion.  Land  does  not  pass  automatically  from  father  to  son, 
although  in  practice  heirs  usually  continue  to  occupy  it.  No  land  may  be 
alienated  by  a  chief  or  tribe. 

Although  in  the  past  the  agriculture  has  been  a  pastoral  type,  there  is  a 
trend  toward  iirproving  agriculture  by  giving  more  attention  to  crop  production* 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  European  farmers.  Conditions  favorable  for  ir- 
rigation occur  on  some  farms  in  the  Tuli  block  along  the  Liir^jopo  River  which 
marks  the  border  between  Bechuanaland  and  Southern  Rhodesia, 

Agricultiiral  production.  Cattle  and  meat  products  are  the  leading  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  territory.  Most  of  the  cattle  population  is  African- 
owned,  The  main  crops  are  kaffircorn,  cowpeas,  and  millet. 

Although  data  are  not  available  for  crop  production,  a  census  taken  in  1956 
provides  a  source  of  livestock  numbers s 

1,000  head 

Cattle 1,236 

Goats 362 

on@€p  ••.*....•••.,  x^p 

Poultry  ••,. 177 

Pigs k 

Donkeys  ,  .  .  .  .  « 28 

Horses  ,......«  8 

Mules  .....,,»,,•••  l\ 

Agrictdtural  trade.  Half  of  Bechuanaland' s  esports  consist  of  live  cattle 
and  beef  carcasses,  mostly  the  latter.  Beef  exports  are  now  in  the  form  of 
chilled  or  frozen  beef.  Sorghums,  hides,  beans,  and  pulses  are  the  only  other 
eaqport  items  of  significance.  However,  small  quantities  of  wheat,  citrus, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  are  exported, 

Diiring  1955  and  1956  all  exports  of  live  cattle  went  to  Northern  Rhodesia. 
In  those  years,  the  Union  of  South  Africa  purchased  almost  kS  percent  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  about  30  percent  of  the  beef-carcass  exports.  Aside  from 
a  very  small  amount  that  went  to  Southern  Rhodesia,  all  other  beef  went  to 
countries  not  neighbors  to  Bechuanaland.  The  United  Kingdom  and  the  Belgian 
Congo  are  beginning  to  purchase  Bechuanaland  beef, 

Nonagricultural  e:q)orts  include  asbestos,  timber,  gold,  silver,  and  kyanite. 
Asbestos  is  the  most  important. 

Agricultural  imports  comprised  only  ll4,5  percent  of  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports in  1956,  General  merchandise  accounted  for  BS  percent  of  the  importsj 
vehicles  and  spare  parts,  12  percent^  textiles,  18  percent.  Most  of  the 
territory's  manufactured  imports  come  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and 
Southern  Rhodesia.  The  agricultural  items  are  usually  purchased  from  the 
Union. 

Bechuanaland' s  trade  balance  in  recent  years  has  usually  been  favorable. 
However,  there  were  adverse  balances  in  1953  and  1956.  Although  imports 
exceeded  exports  by  $1470,500  in  1956,  the  trade  balance  in  1955  was  favorable 
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lay  $1,005,626. 
Bechuansland:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


/-I                      1  •    1 

(Unit' 

;            1955           ; 

1956 

Commodity           . 

[     Quantity 

!         Value         [ 

\     Quantity   . 

!         Value 

■M.t. 
'M.t. 

.M.t.! 

:M.t. 
Head! 
.Head 
tM.t.' 
►M.t. 

:  Thousands 

!  '~Tir.'6 

!         9.ii 
2.5 

I         6.5 
6.3 

!             lli.7 

!           1.9 
I          1.5 

: 1,000  dollars' 

Thousands   ' 
!         15.2 
!        12.3       ' 
I          2.3       ! 
:           9.8       - 

'              3.i!          ! 

!        17.6 

i          1.6 

IjOOO  dollars 

Beef  (carcasses)   .      ! 
Sorghums  .....      i 

Hides : 

Beans  and  pulses  . 
Cattle   (live)     .   .     i 
Sheep  and  goats     • 

Butter  

Butterfat     ....      ! 

:       3,859.9 
:           727.8       . 
:           586.6 
:           1^79.8 
:           280.3 
]1)i.O 
:           185.9 
:           11^2.7       • 

'      1,355.0 
!          758.7 
t          609.7 

!        boe.o 

I           205.7 
t           lii2.0 
!          136.6 
t          132.6 

Total J 

— 

L-6,317^^._ 

•          —«.         • 

!      6,7i<8.3 

Other  exports   (ajri.i 
and  nonagri.)     •     j 

''-       l/i23^      i 

L^^337^„„ 

Total  all  comm.       ! 

t 

:       7,900.6       . 

!                —             ! 

.      8,085.3 

Bechuanalajid :  Inqsorts  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 


Wheat  and  wheat  meal 

Corn  and  corn  meal  . 

Cattle 

Butter 

Horses,  donkeys, 

and  mules 
Sheep  and  goats 
Sorghums  . 
Other  foodstuffs  .  . 


Total 


Other  imports  (arri. 
and  nonapri.) 


Total  all  comm. 
1/   Less  than  500, 
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Food  consuff^ti£n_  aTid_  de^ee  of  self-s-u-fficiency.  Although  diets  are  not 
nutritionally  balanced,  BechuanaJ.and  produces  nearly  all  of  the  food  con- 
sumed in  the  country.  Minor  quantities  of  wheat  flour,  cornraeal,  and  a 
few  other  food  items  are  normally  iroported.  A  small  population  relative  to 
land  area  and  a  large  cattle  population  relative  to  human  population  (3»5 
cattle  for  each  human  inhabitant)  contribute  heavily  to  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  this  country. 

In  a  given  year,  the  distribution  of  rainfall,  throughout  the  growing 
season  is  an  inportant  factor  is  the  determination  of  the  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency.  During  years  of  drought  it  becomes  necessary  to  restrict 
food  exports  so  as  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  food. 

A^icultural  and  trade  policy.  Increasing  production  of  basic  human 
foods  and  improving  their  quality  are  the  chief  goals  of  Bechuanaland ' s 
agricultural  policy.  Presently,  the  main  feature  of  agricultural  activi- 
ties is  the  assessment  of  natural  pasture  resources  and  finding  means  of 
conserving  these  resources. 

Since  1955  the  government  has  disco\araged  exports  of  live  cattle  in  or- 
der to  effectively  utilize  the  Colonial  Development  Corporation's  $3«5 
million  abattoir  at  Lobatsi.  During  1956,  68,715  cattle  were  slaughtered 
at  this  abattoir^  livestock  byproducts  are  becoming  a  significant  soiirce 
of  income. 

Bechuanaland  has  a  long-existing  semicustoms  union  with  the  Rhodesias. 

Economic  situation.  The  economy  of  Bechuanaland'  will  continue  to  be 
based  o7i  livestock  production.  But  population  increases  are  going  to 
necessitate  a  shift  to  a  more  progressive  livestock  and  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  order  to  maintain  a  stable  econon^r,  Bechuanaland  has  enjoyed 
political  stability  in  the  past. 

The  future  source  of  funds  for  economic  development  will  undoubtedly 
contimie  to  be  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

U.S.-BechiJanaland_  aff'icultural  trade.  Trade  with  the  United  States 
is  handled  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  included  in  the  trade  statis- 
tics of  that  country.  It  is  likely  that  some  of  the  hides  and  skins  im- 
ported by  the  United  States  from  the  Union  were  produced  in  Bechuanaland. 
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FEDERATION  OF  RHODESIA  AIxTj  NYASALAND 

Population^  The  total  is  about  7.5  million,  of  whom  282,000  are  Euro- 
peans. About  85  percent  of  the  population  is  rural.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
the  African  segment  may  be  as  much  as  2  percent  annually.  About  2ii,000 
Europeans  entered  the  country  as  immigrants  in  1957 •  The  population  den- 
sity is  low,  except  in  the  urban  areas  of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  southern 
Nyasaland,  The  population  in  the  latter  in  some  districts  is  300  or  more 
per  square  mile.  For  the  Federation  as  a  whole  the  density  is  15  per  square 
mile.  Mountainous  Nyasaland,  with  only  38,000  square  miles  of  land,  has 
more  than  one-third  of  the  Federation's  African  population. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  The  total  area  is  h87,000  square  miles 
(302,219,000  acres),  of  which  only  about  li4  million  to  15  million  acres  (less 
than  1  percent)  is  estimated  to  be  in  cultivation  in  any  1  year.  Extensive 
areas  in  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  (particularly  the  former)  are  best 
adapted  and  used  for  range  livestock  production. 

The  Federation  has  an  average  altitude  of  3^000  to  [|,000  feet,  but  some 
areas  in  eastern  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  reach  10,000  feet.  Annual 
rainfall  varies  from  12  to  US   inches,  with  a  definite  dry  season  from  April 
to  October.  Rainfall  in  limited  areas  is  as  high  as  100  inches  per  year. 
Irrigation  development  is  limited,  but  the  Federation  has  considerable  irri- 
gation potential  in  such  areas  as  the  Sabi  Valley  and  the  Kyle  Dam  area  in 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Kafue  Flats  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  and  the  Shire  Valley  in 
Southern  Nyasaland, 

One-third  to  one-half  the  area  of  the  Federation  is  presently  considered 
poorly  suited  for  human  or  animal  habitation  because  of  the  tsetse  fl3''.  This 
area  is  chiefly  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  at  lower  elevations  in  Nyasaland. 

Agricultural  patterns.  European  farm  holdings  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  usually  extensive  in  ai^ea — from  2,000  to  14,000  acres  for  the 
average  mixed  farm  producing  tobacco,  corn,  dairy  products,  and  beef.  Some 
individual  range  livestock  holdings  may  contain  from  30,000  to  half  a  million 
acres.  Moxintainous  Nyasaland  produces  tobacco,  corn,  cotton,  peanuts,  and 
siibsistance  crops  on  African  holdings,  and  tea,  tung,  and  tobacco  on  the  very 
small  area  of  European  farms.  Nearly  all  existing  commercial  citr^as  plant- 
ings are  concentrated  in  two  large  farms  in  the  Mazoe  Valley  and  near  ^fmtali 
in  Southern  Rhodesia  (owned  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company).  European 
holdings  in  Southern  Rhodesia  comprise  about  30.7  million  acres,  but  much  of 
it  is  suitable  at  present  only  for  large-scale  livestock  operations— about 
825^000  acres  are  in  cultivated  crops.  Most  of  the  African  holdings  are   held 
on  a  tribal  or  communal  basis  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  In 
Southern  Rhodesia  conversion  of  land  to  consolidated  and  planned  individual 
holdings  under  the  African  Land  Husbandry  Act  or  the  African  Purchase  Act  is 
progressing  rapidly.  African  farms  under  the  Land  Husbandry  areas  may  vary 
from  8  to  500  acres  according  to  the  type  of  farming.  Purchases  of  150  to 
300-acre  farms  under  the  Purchase  Act  may  be  laade  only  by  experienced  African 
farmers  who  have  some  capital  and  have  shown  that  they  are  able  to  handle 
large  farm  units.  The  demand  for  these  latter  farms  exceeds  the  present 
capacity  to  survey  and  plan  them. 
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Mechanized  equipment,  including  modern  facilities  for  curing  tobacco,  is 
used  on  European  farms.  Some  Africans  are  beginning  to  use  tractors  and 
other  modern  farm  equipment  in  the  African  Purchase  areas.  However,  the  hoe 
is  still  the  major  farm  tool  on  African  holdings.  Most  of  the  planting,  cul- 
tivation, and  harvesting  on  African  holdings  is  done  by  women,  particularly 
in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland. 

Agricultural  production.  Agricultural  production  has  made  significant  in- 
creases in  volume  and  value  since  19U7.  Major  cash  farm  produce  items  are 
tobacco,  corn,  tea,  and  livestock  products,  plus  cotton  on  African  farms  in 
Ityasaland,  Peanuts,  sugar,  and  wattle  bark  are  gaining  in  importance.  While 
the  major  portion  of  the  sugar  is  still  imported,  the  Federation's  production 
is  gradually  expanding  with  the  increase  in  irrigation  facilities.  Wheat 
production  is  only  about  3^300  metric  tons.  Cotton  production  in  Nyasaland 
varies  from  6,000  to  lij.,000  bales. 

Corn  is  the  crop  produced  in  largest  volume  in  the  Federation^  only  a  mod- 
erate portion  of  it  is  coiTHnercially  marketed.  Total  production  per  annum 
between  19^5  and  1958  is  estimated  at  between  k3   million  and  1^8  million 
bushels.  Over  90  percent  of  corn  production  on  European  farms  in  Southern 
Rhodesia,  where  most  of  the  commercial  production  is  found,  is  from  hybrid 
seed.  Some  farms  in  the  Mazoe  Valley  produce  90  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

Tobacco  production  has  risen  from  a  1935-39  average  of  less  than  50  million 
pounds  annually  to  a  varying  level  from  170  million  to  23ii  million  (1958-59 
crop)  in  recent  years o  About  80  percent  of  total  production  is  flue-cured^ 
of  which  about  90  percent  is  produced  in  Southern  Rhodesia  on  modern  European 
farms.  The  Federation  is  the  second  largest  exporter  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
in  the  world.  Only  about  10  percent  of  all  types  of  tobacco  production  is 
consumed  domestically. 

Tea  production  is  about  21  million  pounds  and  is  gradually  increasing.  The 
major  portion  is  produced  in  Nyasaland  on  European  estates. 

Livestock.  The  livestock  population  is  currently  estimated  as  follows: 

1,000  head 
oax>X'j<.s  .«««•.««.  ....     t|.,o^u 
Sheep  ...**•««•«••«       j^o 
Goats 8i|l|. 

aX^S    0*«««    «99    «««    ••«  ^C.  I 

About  two-thirds  of  the  cattle,  all  the  goats,  and  most  of  the  sheep  are 
owned  by  Africans;  the  stock  ■'.s  principally  of  African  types.  Most  of  the 
dairy  cattle,  European  and  U,  S,  beef  types,  and  improved  African  beef  cattle 
are  on  European  farms.  Export  markets  are  being  developed  for  the  surplus  of 
higher  grades  of  beef,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  lower  priced  grades. 
Although  there  is  substantial  organized  production  and  marketing  of  dairy 
products,  because  of  cost  factors,  including  long  transportation  lines,  the 
Federation  still  must  import  the  major  portion  of  its  butter  and  canned  milk. 
While  many  4gCricans  in  Northern  Rhodesia  and  I^asaland  still  own  cattle  as  a 
sign  of  wealth  and  social  prestige,  rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  commer- 
cial livestock  operations  by  Africans  in  Southern  Rhodesia, 
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Agricultural  trade.  In  recent  years  agriculture  has  been  contributing 
about  20  percent  to  total  value  of  exports;  it  rose  to  2$   percent  in  1957  be- 
cause of  a  drop  in  value  of  copper  exports  and  high  corn  exports.  It  is  not 
common  to  export  large  quantities  of  corn.  Tobacco  has  been  contributing  15 
to  17  percent  and  tea  about  2  percent  to  total  exports.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  largest  buyer  of  the  Federation's  exports,  taking  li8  percent  in  1957 
which  is  a  decrease  from  previous  years.  The  United  States  increased  its 
purchases  to  10.2  percent,  ranking  as  the  second  largest  buyer. 

About  70  percent  of  the  tobacco  exports  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1957. 
There  is  a  trade  agreement  between  the  Rhodasian  and  British  tobacco  trades 
for  specific  quotas  of  flue-cured  tobacco  provided' quality  and  price  are 
right.  Australia  bought  about  9  percent  \3y  value  and  West  Germany  about  5 
percent  of  the  Federation's  tobacco  e:q)orts  in  1957. 

Most  of  the  cotton  produced  in  Nyasaland  is  normally  exported.  However, 
Southern  Rhodesian  mills  in  1955  and  1956  temporarily  used  Nyasaland  cotton, 
thereby  reducing  the  amount  exported.  The  Federation  usually  imports  much 
of  the  particular  quality  of  cotton  needed  for  domestic  processing. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:  Exports  of  principal  agricul- 
tural commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Tobacco,  Virginia,   flue-cured 
Tobacco,  Virginia,   dark,   fired, 

and  other     .   •    . 
Tobacco,   Turkish  . 

Tea 

Corn 


Peanuts     

Hides  and  skins 
Cotton,   raw     .    •    • 
Other  agricultural 


•    .    .    « 


1956 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 


63.1 

11.7 
.1 

9.0 
32.I4 

22.14 
7.7 

(1/) 


399,^61 


316,106 


500,916 


ii26,835 


Total  agricultural  - . 
Nonagi'icultural     ,    .    . 

Total  all  commodities 

1/  Less  than  50  metric  tons. 

Although  the  Federation  imports  small  quantities  of  a  substantial  number  of 
agricultural  items,    total  agricultiural  imports  in  1957  represented  only  8.3 
percent  of  the  total  imports.     Of  total  imports  sugar  constituted  1.5  percenl^ 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
70,303 

7,652 

201 

8,323 

1,796 

3,825 

2M9 

6 

6.930 


101,155 


1957 


Quantity 


IjOOO 
metric  tons 


ii.i 

.2 

9.1 

220.5 

17.3 

6J, 
1.2 


Value 


1^000 

dollars 

68,601 

8,203 

220 

9,715 

9,687 

3,001 

2,520 

80h 

7,918 


110^729 
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wheat  0.9  percent,  butter  OJ;  percent,  cotton  0,3  percent,  and  inedible  tal- 
lov  0.3  percent  of  total  value.  The  major  import  items  are  capital  equip- 
ment, (automotive,  farm,  mining,  manufacturing)  and  other  manufactured  items. 
Construction  of  the  $300-million  hydroelectric  Kariba  Dam  will  require  sub- 
stantial imports  through  I960. 

Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland:  Imports  of  principal  agrdcul- 
tura3.  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined 

Wheat  

Butter  •  

Meat,  fresh,  frozen,  chilled 

Tallow 

Cotton,  raw  ........ 


Milk,  condensed,  whole 
Milk,  dried,  whole  .  , 
Infants*  foods  «  .  .  , 
Wheat  flour  and  meal 
Sausage  casings  •  .  .  , 
Other  agricultural  .  , 


Tota3.  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  .  .  , 


Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 

IjOOp 
metric  tons 

^oX^ 

66.0 
2,1 
6.9 
7.3 
2.7 

2.3 
1.2 

.k 

2.9 

.1 


Value 


IjOOO 
dollars 

~Tni7i 

3,9i4i; 
1,965 
2,21,5 
1,382 
l,8ii9 


I<09,131 

Iii45,9i4i| 


1957 


Quantity 

1,000 

metric  tons 

^3.2 

75.9 

1.9 

5.0 

7.6 

2,2 

2.6 

.8 

.5 

2.6 


Value 

1,000 
dollars 

li,66l 
1,810 
1,772 
1,372 
1,302 

993 
676 
397 
218 

153 
20g696^ 


i4l,25ii 
Ii55,6l7 
1496,871 


Food  consujption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  The  Federation  is  largely 
self-sustaining  in  basic  food  items.  Corn  is  the  largest  single  item  in  the 
diet  of  the  Federation's  African  population;  the  country  is  self-sufficient 
in  that.  Some  wheat,  sugar,  butter,  canned  milk,  dried  milk,  and  meat  are 
in?)orted.  The  major  portion  of  the  Federation's  raw  cotton  needs  are  pre- 
sently being  iiT5)orted.  However,  the  volume  and  value  of  agricultural  exports 
are  large.  Most  of  the  supplemental  food  imports  are  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Bechuanaland,  and  Mozambique.  Wheat  ijnports,  the  second  largest 
agricultural  import,  are  continuing  to  exf>andj  flour  consumption  is  said  to 
be  increasing  at  about  10  percent  per  anniuii.  Wheat  is  imported  largely  from 
Austra3.ia  and  Canada. 

P 

A gr i cultur al_  and^  J^FiL^.^-.-FflM.'?/, *  "^^  agricultural  policy  is  to  become  in- 

:  creasingly  self-sustaining  in  most  basic  food  requirements,  including  enco\ir- 

agement  and  protection  to  the  production  of  those  basic  food  items  for  local 
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consumption  which  would  be  difficult  to  secure  from  overseas  in  emergencies. 
Some  imports  of  agricultural  products  are  permitted  only  on  a  seasonal  or 
domestic-shortage  basis  regardless  of  origin.  Such  imports  are  controlled  by- 
import  licenses  subject  to  approval  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 

The  Federation  has  tariffs  on  agricultural  items  to  which  British  Common- 
wealth preferential  rates  apply.  Import  licenses  are  required  for  a  number 
of  agricultural  imports  from  the  dollar  areas.  Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  are  limited  to  specific  dollar  amounts  granted  on  a 
semiannual  basis.  Dollar  licenses  have  been  readily  granted  in  the  past  for 
imports  of  inedible  tallow,  formerly  the  major  agricultural  import  from  the 
United  States,  There  has  been  considerable  liberalization  of  dollar  trade 
restrictions  in  recent  years,  but  largely  applying  to  no nagri cultural  imports. 

The  export  policy  is  to  expand  and  promote  the  production  of  those  agricul- 
tural items  in  which  the  Federation  enjoys  competitive  advantages,  particu- 
larly tobacco,  tea,  and  wattle  extract.  At  present  world  prices,  the  Federa- 
tion is  not  stimulating  the  production  of  corn  for  export.  There  are  no  sub- 
sidies on  agricultural  exports j  a  domestic  price  equalization  and  fertilizer 
subsidy  apply  in  one  small  area  in  Northern  Rhodesia, 

Economic  situation.  Production  of  minerals  for  export  is  the  largest  ele- 
ment  in  the  Federation's  economy.  Copper  contributes  more  than  half  the 
value  of  all  exports,  asbestos  about  5  percent,  and  chrome  and  other  minerals 
another  ^  percent.  In  1957  (for  the  first  time  in  years)  the  Federation  had 
a  substantial  adverse  overall  visible  trade  balance;  the  situation  improved 
in  19^8  and  19^9*  with  decreased  imports  and  higher  copper  prices,  and  new 
investments  from  domestic  and  overseas  sources.  Visible  trade  balances  with 
the  dollar  area  are  still  favorable,  though  less  favorable  than  in  earlier 
years.  Total  personal  income  rose  $7  million  to  $808,U  million  in  19$8,  and 
savings  were  17  percent  of  gross  national  product. 

The  outlook  is  one  of  cautious  optimism  with  no  dramatic  boom  developments 
like  those  since  1950.  There  will  probably  be  increased  investment  in  less 
speculative  private  enterprises  like  the  new  Dunlop  rubber  factory  and 
Nestle 's  processed  milk  plant,  and  in  irrigation  development  like  the  Kyle 
dam  for  expansion  of  agricultural  production. 

The  British  tobacco  trade  increased  its  purchase  quota  for  Rhodesian  flue- 
cured  tobacco  to  90  million  pounds,  provided  quality  and  price  are  right. 
The  completion  of  the  major  portion  of  the  Kariba  Dam's  hydroelectric  facili- 
ties will  occur  early  in  I96O — nearly  a  year  ahead  of  schedule.  This  will 
enable  the  mining  and  other  industries  to  alleviate  power  shortages  and  ex- 
pand production. 

U.S.  trade  with  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Prior  to  1956  tallow  was  the  only- 
significant  U.S.  agricultural  export  to  the  Federation,  and  the  United  States 
was  the  major  supplier  of  tallow  to  the  Federation.  UoS.  wheat  entered  the 
Rhodesian  market  for  the  first  time  in  1956, 
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Federation  of  Rhodesia  &  Nyasaland:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U.  S.  exports  to  the  Federation 


Commodity 


Cotton,  unmanufactured 
Tallow,  inedible  .  .  . 

Hops 

Meats  and  preparations 
Seeds,  except  oilseeds 
Other  agricultural  ,  , 


Total  agricultural  .  ,  . 

No  nagri  cultural 

Total  all  commodities  • 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 


U,  S,  imports  from  the  Federation 


Commodity 


Tea 

Tobacco,    Turkish     , 

Timg  oil 

Hides  and  skins  .  , 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  .  .  ,  , 
Total  all  commodities 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

27 

13 

9 

2 


n6_ 
50,361 


50,ii77 
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KEOTA 


Population.  Total  population  in  1957  was  estimated  at  6,21^0,000;  about 
23^,000  are  non-Africans.  Europeans  in  Kenya  number  about  50,000.  Nearly 
25  percent  of  the  Europeans  live  on  farms;  over  90  percent  of  the  total 
population  is  dependent  upon  agriculture.  Rate  of  increase  of  the  Afri- 
cans is  about  1.5  percent  annually. 

Overall  density  of  population  in  Kenya  is  28  persons  per  square  mile, 
but  most  of  the  people  are  concentrated  in  the  Highlands  and  adjacent 
lowland  areas  in  the  southern  third  of  the  country. 

Land  ^characteristic  5  and  use.  Total  area  is  22)4,000  square  miles. 
Three-fifths  of  the  country  is  arid  and  is  ranged  over  by  nomads  mth 
their  livestock.  Vegetation  in  this  area  is  largely  browse  shrubs  smc 
short-season  passes.  Two-fifths  of  the  country  is  composed  of  higher 
lands  with  rainfall  from  25  to  80  inches  annually  where  the  country's 
cultivated  crops  are  grown. 

Only  3  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of  the  country  is  utilized  for 
field  and  tree  crops,  but  about  10  percent  is  suitable  for  them.  The  ab- 
sence of  large  rivers  precludes  large-scale  irrigation  projects. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Agriculturally,  Ker^a  may  be  divided  into  two 
zones: 

(1)  The  Highlands — land  above  3,500  feet  in  elevation  with  cultiva- 
tion to  near  the  10,000  foot  level.  This  area  has  generally  jrood  soils 
and  favorable  climate. 

(2)  The  lower  elevations — ^Most  of  this  area  is  semidesert  pastoral 
country  with  a  few  small  pockets  of  cultivated  crops  at  higher  eleva- 
tions, but  it  includes  the  cultivated  coastal  strip. 

Five  million  acres  in  the  Highlands  are  holdings  of  Europeans.  From 
these  European  farms  come  most  of  the   commercial  crops  of  Kenya,  parti- 
c^ilarly  coffee  and  tea.  Cotton  is  the  notable  exception.  Modern  mechan- 
ized farming  methods  are  generally  practiced  on  the  European  farms. 

Land  in  the  large  African  areas  are  generally  held  on  a  tribal  basis, 
frequently  in  fragmented  form.  The  Africans  produce  subsistence  crops, 
cotton,  and  most  of  the  livestock  products,  Africans  generally  do  not 
have  the  use  of  modern  machinery  in  their  farming  practices. 

Production  of  coffee  by  Africans  is  gaining  momentum.  It  is  probable 
that  high-quality  Arabica  coffee  produced  on  small  African  farms  will 
soon  become  the  No.  1  'African  cash  crop.  New  plantings  of  coffee  are 
expanding  in  carefully  selected  areas  at  the  rate  of  about  5^000  acres 
per  year. 

Agricultural  production.  Corn  and  cassava  are  the  dominant  crops  of 
Kenya's  agriculture;  they  are  produced  basically  for  local  consumption. 
Coffee  is  tlie  principal  commercial  crop.  Average  yields  are  high  and  the 
quality  is  high  also.  Much  of  Kenya's  coffee  is  sold  at  premium  prices. 
Tea  is  also  an  important  commercial  crop. 

¥heat  production  in  Kenya  has  declined  in  recent  years  because  of  in- 
festations of  rust, 
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Kenya?  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956-57  and  1957-58 


Crop 


•   •   •   « 


Corn  • 

Cassava  .  .  .  . 

Wheat  

VJhite  potatoes  . 
Beans  and  peas  • 


Barley  

Sug'ar,  refined  • 

Coffee  

Tea 

Sisal 

Cotton 


e  •   •  •   •  • 


1957-58 


1,000 
metric  tons 


28 

20 

25 

11 

1*1 

2 


Livestock.  The  great  proportion  of  Kenya's  livestock  is  owned  by  nomadic 
tribes.  Cattle  are  becoming  a  part  of  the  improved  mixed  farming  systems 
in  some  African  districts.  Nearly  all  of  the  commercial  production  of 
dairy  products  and  the  higher  grades  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lamb  are  from 
European  farms.  The  European  dairy  herds  are  composed  principally  of  Euro- 
pean breeds,  but  the  beef  cattle  are  African  or  mixed  African  and  European 
types.  In  Kenya  there  is  a  great  potential  for  increased  production  of 
livestock  with  improved  management  of  the  pastoral  resources  and  of  the 
livestock  themselves. 


Ker^ra:  Livestock  numbers,  195? 


Kind 


Number 


Cattle 
Goats 

Sheep     

Hogs 

Poultry     .   «   .    .   « 


«       «       • 

s      «       « 


Thousands 

~T7Boo~" 


5,500 

3,750 

ilO 

300 
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Agri£u2tural^_j^^ade,     Agricultural  items  constitute  about  90  percent  by- 
value  of  Kenya's  esqDorts  to  points  outside  British  East  Africa,  but  only 
about  75  percent  of  all  exports  including  those  to  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 
Coffee  is  the  outstanding  agricultural  exportj   tea  is  also  important.     The 
three  best  customers  for  Kenya's  agricultural  exports  are  the  United  Kingdom, 
West  Germany,   and  the  United  States.     The  United  Kingdom  took  about  hi  per- 
cent of  Kenya's  agricultural  exports   (excluding  inter-territorial  trade)   in 
1957 i   and  the  United  States  took  about  8  percent, 

Kenya:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957     1/ 


Commodity 


1956 


Quantity 


:  1,000 
; me trie  tons 

Coffee :  27.3 

Tea :  7.7 

Sisal :  35.8 

Wattle  bark  and  extract     •   •    .    .    :  28.2 

Hides  and  skins :  li.7 

• 

Wheat  flour :  9.5 

Pyrethrum  and  extract :  l.i^ 

Butter :  2.8 

Meat  and  meat  preparations  •  .  .  :  2.1 

Beverages  • i  5.8 


Fruits,  preserved  and  fruit      : 

preparations  : 

Oilseeds,  oil  nuts,  oil  kernels  : 

Corn : 

Milk,  fresh,   evaporated,   or  dried: 

Cotton : 

Other  agricultural  •  

Total  agricultural  

Nonagricultural  

Total  all  commodities  .... 


6.9 
9.1 
I4.3 
3.7 
3.1 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 

8,077 

5,811 
1,7148 
3,270 

1,300 
3,373 
2,683 
1,101 
1,919 


2,279 
1,257 
251 
li95 
2,390 
2,639 

80,162 


26,128 


106,290 


1957 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 


227^ 

iiO.3 

31.0 

5.8 

21.U 
1.8 
2.)4 
3.I4 
5.6 


5.S 
8.6 
23.0 
8.0 
I.I4 


Value 


1^_000 
dollars 
30,559 
9,377 

5,82U 
1,638 
hyl2h 

3,U1 
3,097 
2,369 
2,061 
1,905 


1,703 
1,1482 
1,307 
1,1140 
1,0140 

77,751 


28,0814 


105,835 


1/  These  data  include  interterritorial  shipments  to  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 
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Agricultural  imports  from  outside  British  East  Africa  are  minor  in  relation 
to  Kenya's  total  imports.  Sugar  is  the  largest  agricultural  item  imported. 


Kenya:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Sugar  •  

Fruits  and  vegetables  .  • 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured  •  . 
Coconut  oil  and  copra 
Rice 


«   e   « 
•   •   •   o   « 


Vlheat 

Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  spices 

Dairy  products  

Cottonseed  oil  •  .  .  «  . 
Beer  and  wine  ...... 


.  .  . 


Other  cereals  and  preparations 

Palm  oil  

Other  agricultural  


•   •   « 


Total  agricultural  •  . 
Nonagricultural  •  

Total  all  conmiodities   «   «   •   • 


1956 


Quantity 

1^000 
l^ric  tons 

16.7 
1.0 

i4*5 


Value 


1,000 
dolTS's 

2,738 

l,27ii 

1,031 

750 


1957 


Quantity 


1^000 
metric  tons 

-- t:9:j~" 

17.0 

2.k 

7.2 
10.0 


Value 

1.000 
dollars 
7,231 
3,12ii 
2,569 
l,82ii 
l,6ly 

1,510 
1,368 
l,35i4 
1,035 
898 


Food  consun^tion  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.  Kenya  is  basically  self- 
sufficient  in  food  products  and  exports  some.  Certain  food  items  are  im- 
ported and  a  substantial  proportion  of  these  limited  imports  are  interterri- 
torial  shipments  from  Uganda  and  Tanganyika.  Rice,  wheat,  cereal  prepara- 
tions, milk  (canned  and  dried),  sugar,  and  fruit  (fresh  and  processed)  im- 
ports come  principally  from  overseas. 

Corn  is  the  major  food  item  in  the  African  diet. 

Because  of  declining  wheat  production  and  increased  use  of  wheat  products 
in  Kenya,  wheat  is  now  imported  in  substantial  quantities.  First  significant 
imports  of  wheat  were  in  1956.  Imports  of  wheat  in  1958  were  about  29,000 
tons. 


Agricultural  and  trade  poli<y 
laddlf   "      '      " 


,       Kerya's  agricultural  policy  provides  for 

tional  concentration  on  increased  production  of  those  specialized  export 
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crops  in  vtiich  the  Kenya  producers  have  developed  special  competency— 
particularly  coffee,  tea,  sisal,  pyrethrum,  and  wattle  bark— and  on  in- 
creased production  of  basic  crops  in  order  to  remain  self-sustaining. 

Substantial  grants  and  loans  have  been  made  in  recent  years  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  both  during  and  since  the  Mau  Mau  emergency.  Particular 
emphasis  has  been  made  in  the  grants  for  the  S-wynnerton  Plan  -  a  plan  for 
intensification  of  African  agriculture  (especially  regarding  cash  crops), 
gradual  consolidation  of  fragmented  African  holdings  into  family  units, 
and  for  water  and  soil  conservation, 

Kenya  maintains  guaranteed  prices  and  minimum  returns  for  commercial 
crops  01"  wiieat,  corn,  barley,  and  sunflowerseed  produced  on  European 
farms*  The  government  also  operates  guaranteed  price  and  regularized 
marketing  programs  for  commercial  sales  of  cotton,  corn,  and  certain 
other  food  crops  from.  African  farms.  This  latter  system  was  established 
during  Vforld  War  II  to  encourage  production  of  foodstuff  for  large  armed 
forces  in  the  area  and  has  been  continued  to  insxire  sufficient  production 
to  meet  increasing  domestic  demand.  New  incentive  prices  are  now  being 
paid  for  premium  baking  quality  local  wheat. 

Coffee,  tea,  pyrethrum,  sisal,  and  wattle  bark,  as  well  as  most  other 
exports,  are  graded,  marketed,  and  exported  primarily  through  commodity 
associations,  such  as  the  Kenya  Coffee  Board  and  Kenya  Pyrethrum  Board. 

No  preferential  tariffs  exist  in  Kenya,  which  operates  under  the  Congo 
Basin  Convention  Treaty,  However,  there  are  highly  protective  duties 
on  imports  of  several  agricultural  commodities.  No  import  duties  are 
levied  on  wheat,  corn,  rice,  beans,  cassava,  or  millets.  Imports  from 
the  dollar  area  are  usually  limited  to  items  of  type  and  quality  which 
cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere  and  are  controlled  by  licensing.  Dollar 
imports  have  largely  been  confined  to  tobacco. 

There  are  no  direct  export  subsidies.  However,  levies  on  some  commo- 
dities e3q)orted  provide  revenue  for  both  the  government  and  the  commodity 
boards.  Normally,  Kenya   does  not  have  bilateral  or  bulk  agreements  for 
exports  or  imports. 

Economic  situation,  Kenya  has  a  large  unfavorable  visible  trade  balance 
with  countries  outside  mainland  British  East  Africa,  This  is  largely  off- 
set by  an  expanding  tourist  income  and  by  secondary  industry,  significant 
interterritorial  trade,  etc,  Kenya  is  primarily  dependent  upon  agriculture, 
but  these  other  income  sources  are  contributing  increasing  amounts.  Both 
European  and  African  farmers  and  livestock  owners  are  efficiently  expand- 
ing production  of  crops  and  livestock  products  for  domestic  consumption  and 
export.  The  vast,  under-utilized  and  semiarifi  grazing  area  of  Kenya  is  an 
agricultural  resource  of  considerable  economic  potential, 

U,S, -Kenya  trade,  1957,  The  United  States  ranks  as  the  third  best  over- 
seas customer  for  Kenya's  exports,  following  the  United  Kingdom  and  West 
Gennany,  Kenya's  19^7  imports  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  were  the 
only  unmanufactured  tobacco  imports  from  overseas. 

Official  U,S,  trade  data  do  not  separate  Kenya  from  the  rest  of  British 
East  Africa.  Therefore  data  in  the  accompanying  table  are  taken  from  the 
Trade  Report  of  Kenya, 
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Kenya:     lirade  with  the  United  States^  1957 


Kenya  DjTif)orts  from  the  United  States 


Commodity 


Tobacco,  unmanufactured  •  • 
Dai.ry  products  •«•••• 
Other  ap:iicultural     •    .    «   • 


•    •    • 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  ...... 

Total  all  commodities  •   • 


Value 


1^000 


Kenya  exports  to  the  United  States 

Value 


Commodity 


Coffee,  raw  

Pyrethrum 

Tea 

Goats  and  kid  skins  •   •   • 
Wattle  bark  and  extract  • 


Sisal  •••«•*. 

Cashew  nuts  •  .  *  . 
Other  agricultural 


•    •    • 


Total  agricultural     ,   , 

Nonagricultural  ,    ,    .    .   . 

TotaJ.  all  commodities   • 


h222 
d'oil'ajrs 

XotT 

1,076 
806 

33ii 

173 
81 
69 

7,037 


102 


7,139 
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MADAGASCAR 
(Republique  Malgache) 

Population*  Population  is  estimated  at  about  5  millionj  approximately 
90,000  are  non-Malgasan.  The  population  is  increasing  by  about  100,000  per 
annuiTi,  and  the  density  is  only  18  per  square  mile.  About  2  million  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  the  majority  of  them  self-erTployed. 

Land  cha-racteristics  and  use»  Total  area  of  the  island  is  226,000  square 
miles,  about  65  percent  as  larn-e  as  Texas,  or  nearly  as  large  as  France  and 
Belgium  combined.  The  agricultural  area  totals  about  9I4  million  acres,  of 
T^iich  on3.y  3^1iiO,000  acres  are  in  field  ?ind  tree  crops.  About  30  million 
acres  are  in  forests.  The  remainder  is  in  perm.anent  meadovis,  shrub-grass 
rangeland,  and  wasteland.  Althouf^h  Madagascar  lies  entirely  within  the 
Tropics,  it  has  a  varied  climate.  The  effst  coast  is  hot  and  h^Jin.id;  the  viest 
coast  is  much  drier.  A  cool  and  more  subtropical  clim.ate  prevails  in  the 
central  mountains.  The  rainy  season  is  from  November  to  March  and  t)  e  aver?.ge 
annual  rainfall  is  ijO  inches.  About  275,000  acres  of  land  have  been  brought 
into  cultivation  recently  through  ir/'igation  and  reclamationj  about  half  is 
effectively  occupied. 

Agricultural  patterns.  Most  of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  in  family 
holdings  'of  3  acres  or  less,  planted  mainly  to  rice  and  vegetables.  A  few 
large  holdings  are  owned  by  corporations  or  individuals  and  planted  mostly 
with  sugarcane,  cassava,  tobacco,  peanuts,  and  rice.  But  the  native  small 
holdings  worked  on  semi- subsistence  economy  account  for  most  of  the  output  of 
basic  food  crops. 

The  more  arid  south  is  a  traditional  livestock  area. 

A^icultural  production.  Madagascar  is  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
vanilla.  The  coffee  produced  is  of  the  Robusta  type,  grown  on  small  native 
holdings.  The  area  in  coffee  is  estimated  to  have  increased  from  an  average 
of  250,000  acres  for  19)48-52  to  IiOO,000  in  1957,  and  plantings  are  still  in- 
creasing. 

Madagascar:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1955  and  1957 


Rice   (p-^ddy) , 

Cassava  «••...•••... 

Coffee  • .'...., 

Peanuts  ..  

Corn 

Sugar  (refined)  • , 

Beans  (commerciaJ.  production) 
Butter  beans  •«......, 

Sisal , 

Tung  oil  

Vanilla  

Cloves  , 

Pepper  , 

Tobacco  


In  recent  years  rice  production  has  increased  to  where  the  country  is  now 
an  exporter.  Maryland- type  tobacco  is  produced  for  export j  strong,  dark, 
air-cured  tobacco  is  produced  for  local  consumption. 

Livestock 6  Except  for  hides  and  skins,  the  large  cattle  population  is  not 
! being  utilized  to  much  cash  advantage.  Livestock  and  poultry  numbers  are 
estimated  as  follows: 

l^OQOJiead 
,000 


Cattle  » 
Goats  <» 
Sheep  « 
Chickens 
Ducks  « 
Turkeys 
Geese  . 


509 
389 
13,000 

1,500 
150 
300 


Agricultural  tra.de.  Agricultural  products  account  for  about  90  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  exports.  Coffee  is  the  major  export,  representing  about 
I43  percent  of  the  total  in  1956.  Rice  constituted  about  8  percent,  vanilla 
5  percent,  tobacco  7  percent,  and  fibers  6  percent.  The  price  of  vanilla  in- 
creased sharply  in  1957|  vanilla  hence  will  show  a  gain  in  the  percentage  of 
total  exports.  Dried  butterbeans  are  an  important  export  to  Europe. 

Madagascar:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1955  and  1956 

1956 


1955 


Commodity 


!  Quantity  ',     Value  ,  Quantity  .  Value 


Rice  (paddy)  ....«..«» 

i  oxoves  .........oo^o 

j  Tobacco,  leaf  .....»».« 

1  Vegetable  fibers  (sisal,  etc.) 


*   .  e 
«   •   . 

»      »      9      »      « 


(Vanilla 

Manioc  and  derivatives  •  . 
i Essential  oils  • 
Sugar,  refined  •••««»••« 
Butterbeans  and  haricot  beans  « 
Hides  and  skins,  raw  •••... 
Other  agricultural 


»»•..•« 


Total  agricultural  ,  . 
'  Npnagricultural  .  .  ,  . 
Total  all  commodities 


.... 


1,000 
dollars 

7,008 

1,852 
5,ii68 
U,9h6 

ii,080 
1,697 

2,281; 

1,938 

1,152 

3,302 


1^000       s     1,000 
;metric  tons;  dollars 
:         52^^: 


36.1 
7*6 
3*7 

I5.i4 
•  )4 

lli,8 

.7 

11,7 

10.5 

2.5 


7,660 
5,636 
5,238 
J4,892 

ii,377 
2,217 
1,957 
1,765 
l,70ii 
1,288 

3,739 


86,607_ 


81,530  J 


6,531 
93,138 
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Madagascar:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  coinmodities,  1955 


Commodity 


Quantity 


3.3 

13.5 

6.8 

1*2 

.9 


Value 

1.000  dollars 
"'       ^;9ii6~ 
2,223 
2,038 

I,i4l47 

781 
739 


Beer  and  wine   •«••••   : 

Dairy  products     • ....£ 

Wheat  floiir  • : 

Sugar  •••••••    : 

Vegetable  oils  (largely  peanut  oil)  .  : 

Tobacco  • : 

Other  a^icultural 

Total  a^icultural •   .    . 

Nonagricultural  •...•♦  

Total  all  commodities  ,  «  

The  majority  of  Madagascar's  trade  is  with  the  franc  zonej  the  United 
States  is  the  second  best  customer.  In  1956  there  was  a  visible  balance  of 
payment  deficit  with  foreign  countries  of  $ii6.7  million,  but  a  favorable 
balance  with  the  dollar  area  of  about  $8  million. 

Food  consimg)tion  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency «  Madagascar  is  virtually 
seXf-sustaining  in  food  items,  iirq:orting  only  minor  quantities  of  wheat  flour, 
beverages,  and  processed  foods.  The  diet  of  the  indigenous  population  (Mal- 
gasan  of  southeast  Asia  origin)  is  high  in  starchy  foods  and  lacks  proteins. 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  Madagascar's  economy  is  essentially  agri- 
cultural, graphite  and  mica  being  the  only  relatively  in^jortant  nonagricul- 
tural exports.  French  efforts  are  being  directed  primarily  to  inproving 
indigenous  crop  production  practices  and  yields  in  areas  presently  cultivated, 
and  secondarily  to  bring  new  land  into  use.  Institutionally,  they  have  been 
of  two  types,  intensive  and  extensive.  The  intensive  method  has  involved 
social  and  political  rejuvenation  of  traditional  village  communities  and 
economic  modernization  of  the  more  apt  among  them— to  serve  as  pilot  projects. 

More  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  extensive  approach  which  seeks  to 
rationalize  the  agricultural  extension  service  by  setting  up  well-defined 
extension  districts  without  waiting  for  institutional  reforms.  Each  district 
has  a  resident  agricultural  officer  in  charge.  Fifty-six  "sectors"  have  been 
established  covering  250,000  acres. 

Already  275,000  acres  of  new  land  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
through  reclamation  and  irrigation  work,  including  the  Lake  Alactra  mechan- 
ized rice  irrigation  scheme.  Much  emphasis  is  being  placed  upon  antierosion 
methods,  reforestation,  and  conservation  of  forests. 

Because  of  its  importance  as  an  export,  coffee  continues  to  get  particular 
attention.  The  agricultural  service  recently  produced  its  first  pilot  crop 
of  cotton  in  a  new  area  in  the  southwest,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  ijOO 
metric  tons  may  be  available  for  export  in  195^-59. 

Indigenous  "zebu"  cattle  are  being  crossed  with  imported  Texas  Brahmas  in 
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an  effort  to  develop  a  heavier  and  earlier  maturing  beef  type.  Droughts 
periodically  decimate  the  herds  in  the  dry  southern  regions;  a  program  has 
been  begun  to  provide  systematic  watering  points. 

There  is  a  systerri  of  inport  taxes  for  revenue  purposes,  but  no  preferential 
tariff  system.  Goods  deemed  essential  bear  a  duty  of  9  percent;  others  11 
percent. 

Most  exports,  regardless  of  destination,  pay  an  export  duty  of  5  percent. 
However,  coffee,  vanilla,  and  hides  and  skins  pa^   10  percent,  leaf  tobacco  11 
percent,  but  neat  and  meat  preparations  only  0,5  percent.  At  present,  ejqDorts 
are  subject  to  an  additional  levy  of  2  percent  ad  valorem  known  as  the  "econo- 
mic development"  tax, 

Ec onomic^  situation,  Madagascar  on  October  10,  1958  became  known  as  "Repu- 
blique°^algache, "  an  internally  self-governing  member  of  the  French  Community, 
but  this  action  is  expected  to  have  little  immediate  effect  upon  its  trade  and 
external  affairs.  The  inadequacy  of  its  highway  and  other  transport  may  part- 
ly account  for  difficulties  in  expanding  markets  for  livestock  and  other  ex- 
ports. Efforts  are  being  made  to  develop  esqDort  markets  for  chilled  and 
canned  meat  in  the  Middle  East,  It  has  been  recently  estimated  that  the  cat- 
tle industry,  through  development  of  better  transport  and  more  modern 
slaughter  and  processing  facilities,  could  produce  100,000  metric  tons  of 
chilled  and  frozen  beef. 

Industrial  activity  is  confined  principally  to  rice  milling,  sugar  refining, 
and  the  manufacture  of  tapioca,  cassava  flour,  edible  oils,  soap,  fiber  pro- 
ducts, etc.  Labor  is  scarce,  even  in  densely  populated  districts,  and  this  is 
a  hindrance  to  industrial  expansion. 


Madagascar?  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U,  S.  e:q5orts  to  Madagascar 


I 


Coiranodity 


Agricultural  ,   , 

Nonagricultural     

Total  all  commodities     , 


Value 


14,107 


U,  S,  imports  from  Madagascar 


Commodity 


Coffee,  raw  ,  ,  . 
Vanilla  beans  ,  . 

Cloves  

Geranium  oil  ,  • 
Clove  oil  •  .  .  . 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural     • 

Nonagricultural  •   .   ,    , 

Total  all  commodities 


Value 


1,000 

dollars 

"107323 

5,836 

656 

I473 

315 

607 


18,210 


1,222 


19,ij32 
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MAURITIUS 

Mauritius  is  a  British  island  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  500  miles  east  of  Madagascar.     The  colony  has  a 
number  of  island  dependencies^   such  as  Rodrigues,  Chagos 
Archipelgo,  Agalega^   and  Cargados  Carajos* 

Pogu^tion*     At  the  end  of  1957j   the  population  was  596,000  persons,   and 
average  population  density  for  the  entire  island  was  828  persons  per  square 
mile.     Population  growth  is  about  3  percent  per  annum. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  decendants  of  Indian  iininigrants  who  were 
brought  to  work  on  the  island's  sugar  plantations.     The  remaining  are  Creoles, 
Negroes,   and  Europeans* 

Most  of  the  population  is  employed  in  ap"i culture  or  industries  related  to 
agriculture.     According  to  a  1956  estimate,   28  percent  of  the  population  was 
gainfully  occupied.     Of  those  employed,   3^  percent  of  them  worked  in  the 
sugar  industry. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.     Mauritius  covers  an  area  of  ^460, 000  acres 
(720  square  mile's),   of  which  about  lih.?  percent  is  under  cultivation  of  a  very 
efficient  type.     The  balance  of  the  agricultural  land  includes  rough  meadow, 
grasslands,   and  scrubland  and  comprises  about  23.9  percent  of  the  total  land 
area.     The  nonagj'icultural  lands  consist  of  about  88,i400  acres  (19.2  percent) 
of  forests  and  natural  reserves  and  about  5I45OOO  acres   (11.7  percent)  of  per- 
manent wastelands,  built-iip  areas,  rivers,  ponds,   and  lakes. 

The  center  of  the  island  consists  of  a  plateau  varying  in  altitude  from 
1,000  to  8,000  feet.     Little  cultivation  occurs  on  this  plateau. 

Climate  is  tropical  and  pleasant  except  for  occasional  cyclones  which,   some- 
times,   seriously  damage  crops.     Although  hea\'y  rains  fall  in  summer,   there  is 
no  regular  rainy  season  and  the  driest  part  of  the  year  is  from  Sept-ember  to 
November.     The  average  annual  rainfall  at,   or  near,    sea  level  is  50  inches  or 
less,   but  increases  steadily  with  altitude  and  reaches  nearly  200  inches  on 
the  higher  parts  of  the  plateau. 

Agricultural  patterns.     Roughly  75  percent  of  the  land  is  owned  by  compan- 
ies and  private  estates,   the  remainder  being  the  property  of  the  Indo- 
Mauritian  section  of  the  population.     Crown  lands  include  83,000  acres.     In 
addition  to  freehold  tenure,   land  is  held  by  leasehold  and  on  sharecropping 
agreements. 

Although  a  considerable  portion  of  cane  lands  is  under  Indo-^auritian  peas- 
ant ownership,   the  biLJJc  of  the  sugar  is  prodiiced  on  a  plantation  scale.     The 
larger  plantations  with  factories  produce  about  S9  percent  of  the  total  crop. 
The  15,000  smaller  plantation  owners  cultivate  about  19  percent  of  the  land 
under  cane,  employ  outside  labor  to  supplement  family  labor  at  peak  times, 
such  as  at  planting  or  harvesting  time.     Many  of  these  planters  have  formed 
cooperative  societies  for  the  purpose  of  consigning  their  cane  to  factories. 
Sugarcane  is  grown  in  all  coastal  areas,  but  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  west. 
The  area  of  heaviest  production  is  the  Southern  coast. 

About  ii5  percent  of  the  bearing  tea  acreage  is  owned  by  nonmanufacturing 
planters  and  small  holders.     Other  than  107  acres  situated  on  government  pro- 
perties,  the  remainder  is  in  five  manufacturing  estates,   the  largest  one 
having  about  8OO  acres  under  tea.     Tobacco  is  grown  in  small  plots  and  for  the 
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most  part  by  Indian  farmers,  "Aloe"  fiber  is  harvested  from  wild  plants  in 
the  drier  coastal  areas. 

Although  much  of  the  estate  work  is  of  a  manual  nature,  mechanization  is 
being  pushed  as  rapidly  as  imports  of  machinery  will  permit.  However^  much 
rocky  soil  limits  the  degree  to  which  farminp  can  be  mechanized. 


^ 


A^i cultural  production.  Sugarcane  covers  most  of  the  available  arable 
lande  Three  other  crops— "aloe"  fiber,  tea,  and  tobacco— are  grown  industrial* 
ly,  but  on  a  much  smaller  scale  than  sugarcane.  "Aloe"  fiber,  sometimes 
called  "Mauritian  Hemp",  is  a  hard  fiber  resembling  sisal.  Tobacco  is  pro- 
duced only  for  local  consumption. 

Food  crops  cover  about  ii,500  acres  (harvested)  and  in  1956  yielded  approxi- 
mately 8,000  tons  of  marketable  produce— mostly  vegetables,  potatoes,  and 
corn.  Many  tropical  crops  such  as  tamanadi,  mangoes,  and  custard  apples  are 
grown, 

Mauritius!  Acreage  and  production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956 


Crop                                  [             Acreage 

',           Production 

t         1,000  acres 
!              177.0 
I                  2.5              J 
.7               1 
" (2/1 

!     1,000  metric   tons 

Sugar  *   ,   »   t.   . 

LQ3,      .     «     0     <9     » 

Tobacco     ,    e    . 
"Aloe"  fiber  . 

t     "          ■■^71.8 
!                        .7 

2.0 

1/  Grown  wild. 

Mauritius?     Livestock  numbers,  1956 

Kind                                    ! 

Number 

Cattle   «    «   »   e 
Milk  cows     e 
Other  cattle 

Uoats     0   8.. 

Hogs    •     «    e     •    • 

e9A«9*9«0««4 

1,000  head 
I4O.6 
16.6 
2i4.0 
50.0 
ll.O 

A^icultural 

trade.     During  1956,   aj 

^ricultural  commodities  comprised  95.6 

percent  of  the  value  of  Mauritius'  exports j  sugar  alone  accounted  for  92,9 
percent.  The  two  leading  buyers  of  Mauritius'  exports  were  the  United  King- 
dom, taking  70  percent,  and  Canada,  taking  3»ii  percent.  The  United  Kingdom 
purchased  72  percent  of  the  sugar  eacports  during  1957. 

Agricultural  products  accounted  for  31  percent  of  the  value  of  Mauritius' 
iiaports  during  1956,  Rice  is  the  most  important  agricultural  import  account- 
ing for  13,7  percent  of  total  -unports  in  1957 •  During  that  year,  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  35.6  percent  of  Mauritius  imports  and  Burma  supplied  13.3 
percent.  Other  significant  suppliers  were  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Austra- 
lia, and  India.  Cattle  iitports  from  Madagascar  supply  part  of  Mauritius' 
meat. 
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Mauritius:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  19^7 


Commodity 


Sugar 

Molasses,  inedible  

Sugar,  cane,  refined  •  •  .  • 

Tea 

Other  agricultural  


Total  agricultural  •    .    .   • 

NonagricTiltural • 

Total  all  commodities     •   • 


1956 


Quantity 


metric  tons 

52.7 

3.6 

.2 


Value 


IjOOO 
dollars 

"5B,"923 
715 
376 
172 

2,302 


62,596 


1957 


Quantity 


1,000 
metric  tons 

— 5814.0 

72.5 

1,6 

.1 


Value 

1,000 
dollars 

1,131 

163 

I477 

72 

66,297 


3,06l4 


69,361 


Mauritius:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodi'ty 


Rice 

Vegetable  oils  

Wheat  flour  and  meal  .    . 

Beans  and  peas  

Milk  and  cream,  evaporated 


Beer  and  wine     .   •   •   •    • 
Cattle,  incl.  buffaloes 
Meat,  incl.  preparations 
Margarine  and  shortenings 
Corn,  unmilled  .    .    .    •    • 
Other  agricultural  ... 


Total  agricxiltural  .   , 
Nonagricultural     ,    .   .   , 
Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 


1^000 


1/  68i4.0 
2/6183 

!6 

1.7 


Value 

1,000 
dollars 

-rrm 

1,836 

1,357 

731 

755 

I438 
li56 
I4O5 
276 
I5i4 
2,1491 


114,6145 


1957 


Quantity 


1/  735.0 
5/5823 
.6 

.6 
2.8 


Value 


1,000 

dollars 

7,581 

2,270 

1,665 

9OI4 

733 

I497 
I43I 
387 
372 
206 
2,.  576 


17,622 


-•— — 


:     33,266  : 


37,780 


147,911  •• 


55,1402 


1/  1,000  gallons.         2/  Number, 
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IS^~^9I}^^J^P-^  .^^  ^^^^^^   ^-^  ^P^^''J^^^^9?-^^^^  *    Mauritius  imports  most  of 
its  food  requirements.  However,  a  certain  amount  of  subsidiary  foodstuffs  and 
protective  foods,  mostly  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits,  are  locally  produced. 
Rice  is  the  staple  food  of  the  colony. 

Agricult\iral  aTid^traj^^^ojj-CZ*  "^^^  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  to  promote  most  efficient  use  of  all  lands  available  for  and  capable  of 
cultivation  and  to  foster  the  most  efficient  production  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products. 

The  Department  is  sponsorinff  studies  in  an  attempt  to  develop  crops  other 
than  sugarcane  so  as  to  diversify  the  agricultural  sector  of  the  econojTQr. 
Tea,  "aloe"  fiber,  and  pasture  crops  will  fit  well  into  the  ecological  struc- 
tijire  of  Mauritius.  Tea  and  grass  grow  well  in  the  high  rainfall  zone,  while 
fiber  and  fodder  are  well  adapted  to  the  drier  regions.  Much  attention  is 
being  given  to  tobacco.  A  small  experimental  station  has  been  established 
with  about  70  acres  under  tea» 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  also  engaged  in  the  improvement  of  cattle, 
mainly  with  the  objective  of  increasing  the  milk  production  on  the  island, 
Newcastle  disease  vaccine  for  poultry  is  now  produced  in  the  colony. 

The  government  sponsors  a  Mauritius  Agricultural  Bank,  which  is  to  provide 
for  the  making  of  long-term  loans  for  a^p-icultural  needs. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  price  of  Commonwealth  sugar  has  been  fixed  year  by 
year  by  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom.  This  sugar  agreement  will  continue 
in  effect  until  the  end  of  1966. 

The  present  tariff  structure  is  based  on  the  Standard  International  Trade 
Classification,  Preferential  tariffs  apply  to  goods  produced  or  manufactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  certain  other  Commonwealth  countries.  Essport  duties 
are  levied  on  sugar  and  molasses.  Also,  there  are  small  duties  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  bond,  goods  in  transit,  and  goods  reshipped  after  being  landed 
from  distressed  vessels*  .  ' 

Economic  situation.  The  sugar  industry  governs  the  entir-e  econoiry  and  this 
lack  of  economic  diversification  leads  to  unemployment  during  certain  parts 
of  the  year.  There  is  full  employment  among  agricultural  workers  during  the 
crop  season.  The  government  atteit^ts  to  schedule  its  major  works  for  the 
intercrop  season. 

Sugarcane  is  milled  in  26  factories  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  company 
owned.  Twenty-three  fiber  factories  were  in  operation  in  1956.  In  addition 
to  these  factories  processing  major  Mauritius  agricultural  products,  there  are 
A  number  of  firms  manufacturing  rum  and  wine,  oil  and  sos^j,  cigarettes, 
matches,  aerated  beverages,  dairy  produce,  salt,  lime,  and  bricks.  Also 
various  small  trades,  including  printing,  tan.neries,  mechanical,  and  electri- 
cal workshops  flourish  in  the  Colony. 

Mauritius  usually  has  a  favorable  trade  balance;  in  1956  exports  surpassed 
imports  by  29  percent. 

U.^_ S_.'^a\yitius  agricultural  trade.  Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Mauritius  is  almosT  negligibTeT  During  1956  the  United  States  bought  from 
Mauritius  20#J4  metric  tons  of  inedible  molasses  valued  at  $514,000.  During  the 
same  year,  Mauritius  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $205,000, 
which  was  less  than  2  percent  of  all  imports.  All  imports  from  the  United 
States  were  nonagricultiiral. 
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MOZAKBIQIJE 

Po£]jlation«     The  population  of  Mozambique  (Portuguese  East  .Africa)  was  esti- 
mated at^S^l^OjOOO  in  1957.     The  1955  census  of  non-natives  indicates  the  fol- 
lo^<lng  distributions     Europeans,  66,OOOj  >fixed  Africans,   30,000^  Indians  and 
Goans,   15j000j  African  Assimilados,   5^000;  Chinese,   2,000,     About  two-thirds 
of  the  non-native  population  lives  in  urban  or  semiurban  areas,  but  most  of 
the  total  population  is  rural.     The  southern  coastal  belt  is  densely  populated 
and  is  the  reservoir  of  migrant  labor  for  the  mines  of  the  neighboring  Union 
of  Southi  Africa.     The  central  and  northern  interior  areas  are  generally 
sparsely  populated,  with  parts  of  the  Zambezi  Valley,   the  Angonia  Highlands, 
and  the  seaboard  of  the  north  more  thickly  populated.     Overall  density  for  the 
country  is  20  persons  per  square  mile* 

Land^  char ac  teristics  and  use .     Mozambique  has  a  total  area  of  303,673  square 
miles'  ("about  the" size  of  Texas  plus  Virginia)  and  a  coastline  of  nearly  1,500 
miles  on  the  Indian  Ocean.     It  is  estimated  that  about  one-third  of  the  coun- 
try is  suitable  for  crop  production,  but  only  1  to  12  percent  of  the  total 
area  is  now  under  cultivation. 

Land  holdings  allocated  to  non-Africans  at  the  end  of  1955  totaled  It,3  mil- 
lion acre%  of  T^ihich  about  7)40,000  acres  are  in  cultivation.     Although  most 
Africans  do  not  individually  own  specific  pieces  of  land,   certain  areas  are  set 
aside  for  their  use. 

The  major  portion  of  Mozambique  is  flat  and  low  and  merges  westward  into  the 
undulating  middle  plateau  which  varies  from  800  to  2,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  cooler  high  plateau  above  2,000  feet  is  principally  along  the  northwestern 
frontier  adjacent  to  similar  highlands  in  Southern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.     A 
considerable  area  of  the  southern  interior  is  semiarid.     The  typical  climate 
of  the  country  (except  in  the  cool  N.  W.  Highlands)  is  tropical,  with  a  prO" 
nounced  wet-warm  season  (October  -  March)  and  dry-cooler  weather  the  rest  of 
the  year, 

Agriciiltural  patterns.  The  major  portion  of  the  cultivated  export  crops  is 
grown  in  the  northern  half  of  Mozambique.  Cattle  are  raised  only  in  the  arid 
southern  part  of  the  country  and  in  the  Northwestern  Highlands, 

The  agricultural  pattern  of  Mozambique  falls  into  the  following  production 
categories: 

(1)  Agricultural  items  produced  on  European  farms — sugar,  sisal,  tea,  coco- 
nuts, rice,  bananas,  peanuts,  potatoes,   and  tobacco, 

(2)  African  production  of  cotton  and  rice  produced  for  sale  to  exclusive 
regional  concessionaire   (non-African)  enterprises, 

(3)  African  production  of  subsistence  commodities— coconuts,  corn,  peanuts, 
beans,   sorghum,   cassava,  etc. — siirpluses  of  which  are  often  sold, 

iU)  Production  of  wild  or  semiwild  commodities  gathered  by  Africans  as  cash 
crops— cashew  nuts,  castorbeans,  mangrove  bark,  mafuna  seeds,  etc, 

(5)  African  production  of  principally  cereal  crops  for  sale  through  cooper- 
atives . 

Agricultural  production.     Cotton  is  the  most  important  commercial  crop  grown 
in  Mozambique ,     Although'  there  are  no  reliable  estimates  for  total  agricul- 
tural production,  a  picture  of  the  relative  importance  of  certain  crops  may  be 
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derived  from  the  following  table  showing  production  of  the  principal  crops 
grown  by  non-Africans  and  the  table  on  registered  sales  of  principal  agricul* 
tural  products  by  Africans.     Sales  of  food  crops  by  Africans  indicate  a  pro- 
duction of  those  crops  in  excess  of  subsistence  needs. 

MozsDibique  J     Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops 
produced  by  non-Africans j,  1953-514 


Crop 


Production 


me 


1^000 


Sugar  (cane)  ,«,«»»»,»,»,,,. 
Fresh  fruits,  including  bananas  and  citrus 
Sisal     •...,.*.«.,.•.,.,, 

Corn «.«.»<>« 

Copra     •.......»««».«..<.« 

Rice,  paddy  «.»«»»  ^  .«,  s*^*  * 
Cashew  nuts  ..  ..»9  »,««..««  » 
Tea  ,,,.•....«,«*.«.,.. 

Tobacco  ,...»*»«»»«,  

Wheat  ,  9  ,  «  «  ^  *  ,  «  .  e  «  e  «  .  .  .  . 


c  tons 

29 
21 
29 
27 

6 

h 
5 
1 
1 


Mozambique:  Regd-stered  sales  of  principal  agricultural  crops 
produced  by  Africans,  1955 


Crop 


Sales 


Seed  cotton 
Corn  •   •    .   « 
Cashew  nuts 
Rice,  paddy 
Cassava     »   , 

Peanuts  .  , 
Copra  •  .  . 
Wheat  ♦  .  . 
Beans  •  •  < 
Castorbeans 


1,000 
metric  tons 

71 
37 
37 
19 

15 
13 

2 

2 

1 


Livestock «  Africans  own  most  of  the  livestock,  but  owing  to  tsetse  fly  in- 
festation in  most  of  the  province,  cattle  are  raised  only  in  the  arid  southern 
part  and  the  northwestern  highlands. 
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Mozanibique:     Estimated  livestock  numbers,  1957 


Kind 

1      Number 

Cattle 

Hogs 

Sheep  .  

Goats 

Donkeys  .............. 

:     Thousands 

"        87 

71; 

r       372 

!   .       9 

Agricultural  trade.     Althouph  85  percent  by  value  of  Mozambique's  exports  in 
1957  consisted  of  a^icultural  products,   only  II4  percent  of  its  imports  were 
agricultiiral.     Normally  about  two-thirds  of  the  agricultural  irrports  are  from 
Portugal  and  about  IiO  percent  of  Mozambique's  e3q)orts  go  to  Portugal.     All  of 
Mozanbique's  cotton  and  most  of  its  sugar  exports  go  to  Portugal, 

Mozambique:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Cotton  ••••••. 

Sugar     •    • 

Cashew  nuts,  unshelled 
Oopra  «*««•«« 
Sisal  ....... 


Tea 

Peanut  oil  .... 
Cashews,   shelled  • 

Rice   •   •   

Corn  ....... 

Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  •  . 


Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 


1,000 

metric  tons 

22.7 

98»2 

38.0 

27.9 

6.3 

b.O 
1.0 

Ij.3 
28,8 


Value 


1,000 
dollars 
10,779 
8,67li 

5,805 
l4,lj32 

14,205 
1,567 
882 
621 
l,l456 
6,062 


148,891 


11,688 


60,582 


1957 


Quantity 


l^OQQ 
metric  tons 

31.6 
122.3 

68.2 

i]5.5 

32.)j 

S.9 
I4.I4 
1.1 
3.6 
5.7 


Value 

1,000 

dollars 

16,6^2 

11,029 

7,791 

6,031 

hyhSh 

1,127 

1,690 

9II4 

560 

288 

6,590, 


60,129 


10,701 


70,830 
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Mozambique:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Wieat 

Milk  ........... 

Meat  and  preparations  •  .  . 
Fruit,  fresh  and  processed 


Olive  oil  •   .   •   «    • 
Butter     •.•••• 

Cheese  

Tobacco  . 

Other  agricultural 


•  .  « 
«  •  • 


«  •  • 


1956 


Quantity 


.6 

.14 

.3 
♦2 


Value 


l^pOO 


dollars 

1,592 
912 
682 
625 

536 
I48I 
3iiO 
159 
2^627 


1957 


Quantity 

1,000 
metric  tons 

33jr^ 

168J4 

o    7 

.6 

2.8 

.8 
.h 
.h 
•2 


13ill6_| 


Value 


dollars 

""ST^lH 

1>378 

1,111 

689 

621; 


15*092 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  ...... 

Total  all.  commodities  •   • 


Food  consumption  and  degree  of  self ~suf f icieneg.     At  present  levels  of  con- 
sumption, Mozambique  is  largely  self-sustaininp;  in  food  products.     Imported 
foods  make  up  only  a  small  portion  of  total  consumption.     Mozambique  has  a 
larpe  potential  for  increased  agricultural  production  of  both  domestic  con- 
sumption and  export  crops. 

A^icultural  and  trade  policy.  As  a  Portuguese  province,  Mozambique  is 
subject  to'^licy  leadership  from  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  policy  goal  in- 
cludes the  concept  of  self-sufficiency  within  the  escudo  (Portuguese  monetary 
unit)  area,  Portugal  encourages  increased  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
in  its  provinces  for  marketing  in  Portugal,  and  prohibits  the  production  of 
these  commodities  at  home.  Portugal  also  looks  to  its  provinces  for  sugar, 
and  by  196ij,  20  percent  of  all  tobacco  leaf  used  in  Portugal  must  come  from 
the  overseas  provinces  (only  7  percent  does  at  present), 

Mozambique's  customs  duties  are  levied  on  an  ad  valorem  basis.     Three  rates 
are  in  effect:     (1)  Preferential  rates  applicable  to  Portugal — generally  half 
the  minimrun  rates;      (2)  minimum  rates—collected  on  goods  originating  in  all 
other  countriesi  and  (3)  maximum  rate—amounting  to  twice  the  minimum  rate 
applying  to  countries  which  apply  high  tariffs  on  goods  imported  from 
Mozambique. 

Mozambique  levies  export  duties  of  3»5  percent  ad  valorem,  regardless  of 
destination.     Imports  and  exports  are  subject  to  license  and  exchange  control* 
Imports  not  previously  authorized  are  not  granted  entry.     Imports  from  the 
dollar  areas  are  authorized  if  the  items  are  considered  essential  and  cannot 
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be  obtained  from  Portugal  or  its  overseas  province Sj   or  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  OEEC  countries • 

EconoiTacsituation*     Mozambique  consistently  shows  an  adverse  visible  trade 
balance,   but  this  is  offset  largely  by  substantial  earnings  from  its  transship- 
ping operations  of  ^coods  across  the  country  to  and  from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa^   the  Rhodesias,   and  Nyasaland.     Also  there  are  significant  earnings  by 
those  Mozambique  residents  who  are  migrant,   contract  laborers  working  in  the 
Rhodesias  and  the  Union,     For  the  near  future  these  two  sources  of  income  are 
major  factors  in  stabilizing  the  econoiry  of  14ozajnbique# 

An  e^qDanded  development  program  for  hozajnbique  is  envisaged  for  19S9'~6U 
under  Portugal's  Second  Six-Year  Plan*     Expenditures  of  $200  million  are 
planned  principally  for  pro-ams  in  construction  and  expansion  of  railways 
and  highways,  land  siirveys  for  agricultural  and  mining  projects,  power  develop- 
ment,  irrigation,  etc,     A  new  cashew  nut  shelling  and  processing  plant  is  re- 
ceiving full  support  of  the  goverriment  as  a  means  to  increase  the  direct 
ejqDorts  of  nuts  to  the  United  States. 


Mozambique  5     Ti-ade  with  the  United  States,   1957 


UsSe  exports  to  Mozainbique 

U.S.  imports  from  Mozairibique 

• 

Commodity       I  Value 

Commodity       ',     Value 

e      «      «      •      9  » 


Wheat  (1/)    .    . 

Tobacco,  urmianufactured     «  s 

flops   »•••««»«•»•  0 

Dairy  products  «    «    «    »    «    .  i 

Other  agricultural  «   «   «   •  s 


IjOOO  j; 

dollars  1 1 

26^  i  t  Cashew  nuts 

liO  : :  Sisal  and  henequen     «    »    « 

27  I t   Other  agricultural  ... 

Jo    {  ft     « 

107  :  s       Total  af^i cultural     •    «      * 


Total  agricultural  9  «  ,  s    UQl     a 

Nonagricultural  

Total  all  commodities  •  s 

>  1,328 

Nonagyicultural  «  «  «  9  .  1  Qghhl     ts 

3,659 

Total  all  commodities  •  s  8,931  a 

,                          »                 a  a 

1/  The  bulk  of  this  wheat  was  transshipped  to  the  Rhodesias  for  milling  and 
consumption. 
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SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA 

South-VJest  AfT±c&g  formerly  a  German  colony^ 
is  administered  by  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
under  a  mandate  from  the  old  League  of  Nations* 

Proulatione  South-West  Africa  has  a  population  (estimate  19Sh) 
o fTjIiT^ OOO^nc ludin p,  about  50,000  Europeans.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  engaged  in  subsistence  and  commercial  agriculturej  es" 
pecially  livestock  raising.  Population  growth  has  been  about  3 
percent  per  year,  including  European  immigration.  On  the  average 
population  density  is  1  person  per  square  mile* 

Land  characteristics  and.  use»     Total  land  area  is  318,000  square 
miles   (considerably  larger  than  Texas)  divided  as  follows i 

Square  miles 

Arable  land 193 

Rough  grazing  land     ««»..»    «  198,000 

Forested  land  19,000 

Unused  but  potentially  productive 

Xand     •«*9«ad»***««  3o^00U 

Built-on,  wasteland,   and  other     •  63,000 

South-West  Africa  is  a  plateau  averaging  3*600  feet  above  sea 
level.     It  is  separated  from  the  Atlantic  Oceen  by  the  rainless  Namib 
Desert,   about  60  miles  wide,  which  rises  rapidly  but  evenly  from  the 
ocean  to  the  plateau.     The  climate  is  hot  and  dry*     Soils  are  desert 
or  semidesert  types.     Some  are  chemically  rich  but  lack  h\2jnus| 
others,   such  as  the  Kalahari  Sands,   are  chemically  poor  and  their 
grasses  provide  incomplete  nutrients  for  j~razing  animals. 

Annual  rainfall  ranges  from  only  1  inch  in  the  coastal  belt  to 
22  inches  in  the  north.     This  scant  rainfall  is  brought  about  by  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  trade  winds,  which  blow  from  land  to  sea« 

A^icultural  patternse     South-West  Africa's  agriculture  is  of  the 
drylsmd  pastoral  type,  with  emphasis  on  Karakul  sheep*     Next  in  im- 
portance is  raising  of  dual-purpose  cattle  for  milk  and  meat.     Some 
crops  are  grown  in  years  of  sufficient  rainfall.     Farms  operated  by 
Europeans  are  very  large,  averaging  about  18,000  acres  each.     Some 
lands  are  held  on  a  freehold  basis j  others  are  leased  to  settlers. 
Land  in  the  native  reserves  is  held  under  tribal  rules,   subject  to  the 
overall  supervision  of  the  government. 

Agriciiltur al  pr oduc tion ,     Karakul  pelts,  produced  by  killing  and 
skiTining  newfeornTSrakuI^lambs,   are  South-West  Africa's  chief  agricul- 
tural product.     The  pelts  are  handled  as  fur,   not  as  wool,  and  are  used 
in  making  women's  fine  Persian  lamb  coats*     Other  livestock  and  live- 
stock products,  including  live  animals,  wool,   and  butter,  are  also 
important.     Crops  are  insignificant, 
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South-West  Africa:     Livestock  n-uinl:)ers,  195^ 


Kind 


Cattle 

Sheep  (mostly  karakul) 
Goats  •«•*«•«• 
Horses  • 

Miaes 
Donkeys 


«    •    •   9 


•   ««•«• 


•   «    • 


Number     1/ 


IjOpo^head 


1/  Includes  part  of  livestock  owned  by  Africans. 


South-West  Africa:     Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,   I9I46  and  1950 


Crop 


I9I16 


Corn  e  .  ♦  •  . 
Grain  sorghum 
Wheat  .  .  .  . 
Potatoes  •  .  . 
Tobacco  ,  .  . 
Beans  .  .  .  . 


.01 


1950 


I3OOO 
metric  tons 

15790'^ 
9.20 
.60 
.20 
.07 
.03 


Agricultural  trade.     In  195hf  South-West  Africa  sent  1|3  percent  of  its 
exports  TacT icul tur al  and  nonagricultural)  to  the  United  Kingdom,   2)4  percent 
to  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  16  percent  to  the  United  States,     Of  its 
total  imports  in  1951*^   81  percent  came  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,   5 
percent  from  Germany,   I4  percent  from  the  United  Kingdom,   and  3  percent  from 
the  United  States.     South-West  Africa  enjoys  a  favorable  balance  of  trade. 
All  of  South-West  Africa's  agricultural  exports  are  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products. 

Since  19514  the  international  trade  statistics  for  South-West  Africa  have 
been  consolidated  with  those  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

In  19514^   only  6  percent  of  South-West  Africa's  imports  were  of  agricul- 
products  and  all  of  this  6  percent  were  of  vegetable  origin. 
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South-West  Africa:  Exports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1953  and  19514 


Commodity 


Pelts,  karakul  •  •  • 
Cattle  for  slaughter 
VJool  ••••«.•• 
Meats,  fresh  •  .  •  . 
Meats,  preserved  .  . 

Butter  

Sheep  and  goats  for 
slaughter  •  .  •  • 
Hides,  cattle  •  .  . 
Skins,  goat  •  •  .  . 
Skins,  sheep  and  other 

Casein  

Liiieese  ••••••• 


Total 


Total  e:jq3orts,   agricultural 
and  nona^icul tural  ^»_ 


1953 


Quantity 


1,000  m.t, 

5.7 

.9 
2.1 


1.6 
.h 
.3 
.2 
•  2 


Value 


1,000  dol. 
11,678 
ii,280 
2,Ij30 
1,363 
59ii 
1,872 

233 
605 
331 
12I4 
35 
131 


23,676 


96.570 


195I1 


Quantity 


1,000  m.t. 
-^-—^ 

6.3 
5.3 

l.)4 

3,0 


1.5 

.5 
.3 

.2 


Value 


LjOOOdol. 

"io;55r 
8,320 
3,080 
1,700 

916 
2,725 

735 
I486 
355 
130 
116 
103 

29,521 


10h,728 


South-West  Africa:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  1953  and  195h 


Commodity 

1953                    ' 

!                   195h 

1   Quantity 

i       Value         i 

[  Quantity  . 

',      Value 

;1|00G  m.t,' 

:  1,000  dol.    . 
!         1,050       . 

tl^OOO  m.t.. 

!  1,000  dol. 

Sugar 

:       12.1 

!          13.1          ! 

lA^' 

Wheat  flour  •   , 

:         8.5 

:             671 

;         8.8 

!               7I42 

Corn,   ground     , 

•         114.0 

!             772 

!          lO.ll 

!             571 

Tea 

t           .2 

t             29I4       ' 

'           .3       ! 

i4l3 

Potatoes     •   .    , 

!         2.8       1 

306       : 

!          2.9        ! 

!                     181, 

Jams     •   •   •   .   < 

i           .7 

t             163 

i          .8       . 

177 

Coffee,  raw  .   , 

:            .1 

1             176       ! 

.1       . 

:               172 

Apples     .... 

.7        : 

178 

t            1.0          ! 

159 

Rice     .   •   •   •   < 

t            .3 

:               9^ 

'         .5 

!              137 

Malt     .... 

!            .8 

109        ! 

1.0          ! 

120 

Tobacco,  unmfd, 

•1       i 

59      ! 

!                .1 

:                61 

Fruit,  citrus  « 

:           .6 

'             hi 

!                .7          ! 

1.9 

Corn  ...      .4 

:         2.7 

11,2       : 

.8          ! 

13 

Total  .   .    . 

.         14,056 

'. 

.          3,993 

Total  imports,   agricultural 

' 

and  nonagricuH 

iuj 

:aJ 

L  .   .   . 

— 

•       69,2^7    ' 

!         —          : 

:         6l4,l403 
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Food_  consiiinjption  and  degree  of  self-sufficiency.     Food  supplies  for   the 
Eiiropean  population  are  adequate,  with  more  than  airiple  supplies  of  meat, 
dairy  products,   and  fish.     The  more  numerous  Africans  are  less  well-fed. 
Flour  and  sugar  are  the  chief  foods  which  must  he  im.ported. 

Agricultural  and_ trade_  policy.     The  government  controls  mary  aspects  of 
South-West  African  agriculture,   including  allotment  and  sale  of  public 
lands,  issuing  of  grazing  permits,    transportation,   labor,   credit,   supplies, 
prices,    standards,   and  imports.     Nevertheless,    the  enterprising  rancher  who 
is  a  good  manager  can  exercise  a  high  degree  of  independence  in  his  opera- 
tions. 

The  Long  Terr.  Agricultural  Policy  Commission,  which  made  investigations 
and  held  hearings  in  19^48  and  19li9,  made  a  number  of  recomj^ndations,  in- 
cluding the  following: 

1,  Conservation  and  best  use  of  water  and  land  are  all  important. 

a)  Grazing  lands  should  be  stocked  with  fewer  but  better  animals. 
The  number  of  goats,   especially,    should  be  reduced, 

b)  Grazing  permits  should  be  rigidly  restricted, 

c)  To  prevent  damage  to  grazing  nearby,   only  one  operator  should  be 
permitted  to  water  his  stock  at  one  water  hole. 

d)  Sheep  must  be  kept  off  cattle  grazing  lands, 

2,  The  feasibility  of  a  cattle  slaughter  plant  in  the  territory  shoiiLd 
be  investigated.     At  present,   slaughter  animal.s  are  shipped  on  the 
hoof  to  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 

Economic  situation.     Lack  of  water  is  the  limiting  factor  in  agricultural 
progress  in  South-West  Africa.     No  overall  expansion  of  its  livestock  in- 
dustry is  possible;  in  fact,   overstocking  and  overrrazing  are  ever-present 
dangers,     Dem.and  and  price  of  karakul  pelt?  are  relatively  stable  and  pro- 
duction will  probably  continue  at  present  levels. 

Mining  is  prosperous  at  present.     Indus trializati-on  appears  unlikely  be- 
cause of  shortage  of  water,  raw  materials,   skilled  labor,   and  nearby  m.arkets, 

U,S, -South-West  Africa  agricultural  trade,     South-West  Africa  imports 
practically  no  agricultural  products  directly  from  the  United  States,   but 
does  get  some  indirectly.     For  instance,   it  imports  flour  from  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  which' in  turn  imports  wheat  from  the  United  States, 

The  United  States  buys  substantial  quantities  of  karakul  pelts  from  South- 
West  Africa,     In  195h,  U,  S,  purchases'  of  180,000  pounds  of  pelts  worth 
$1,14614,000  made  up  about  one-seventh  of  South-West  Africa's  karakul  exports, 
(The  United  States  is  also  a  good  customer  for  South-West  African  rock  lob- 
sters from  the  Atlantic.) 
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SWAZIIAND 

Population.  237,000  in  19^6,  of  which  only  6,000  were  Europeans.   The 
African  population  is  mainOy  Sxra-zi,  an  offshoot  of  the  Zulus,  who  settled 
the  area  at  the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century.  The  territory  is  a  British 
Protectorate  (High  Commission  territory).   The  population  is  altaost  en- 
tirely rural.  Overall  density  is  aboat  35  persons  per  square  mile,  Mba- 
bane is  the  small  administrative  headquarters.  Other  population  concentra- 
tions are  around  the  reforestation  centers  at  Usutu,  the  Havelock  asbestos 
mine,  and  the  new  European-directed  irrigated  sugar  and  rice  plantations. 

Land  characteristics  and  use.  The  total  area  is  6,700  square  miles, 
slightly  smaller  than  New  Jersey.  The  territory  is  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Union  of  South  Africa;  part  of  the  eastern  border  is  bounded  by  Portu- 
guese Mozambique,  From  west  to  east  across  Swaziland  are  three  successive 
well-defined  longitudinal  regions  of  about  equal  breadth.  The  first  is  an 
area  of  high  mountainous  veld  and  scenic  beauty,  varying  from  6,^00  to 
3,^00  feet,  and  best  adapted  to  controlled  grazing  and  afforestation.  The 
second  has  an  average  altitude  of  2,000  feet,  with  opportunities  for  mixed 
farming,  dairying  and  growing  of  some  subtropical  crops — citrus,  bananas, 
pineapples,  cotton  and  rice,  with  occasional  small  irrigation.  Tobacco  is 
the  major  cash  crop  of  this  middle  veld,  grown  principally  around  Goedgegun 
in  the  south.  The  third  region  is  the  low  veld,  most  fertile,  where  most 
of  the  current  irrigation  schemes  are  being  developed.  The  elevation  is 
from  500  to  1,500  feet. 

In  the  northeast  portion  of  the  low  veld  the  Colonial  Development  Corpora- 
tion, which  is  under  European  management,  is  developing  the  "Swazi  Irriga- 
tion Scheme,"  A  new  sugar  mill  is  under  construction  and  has  been  allotted 
an  annual  quota  of  iiO,000  short  tons.  In  the  central  eastern  area  at  Big 
Bend  on  the  Great  Usutu  River,  a  second  large-scale  European  irrigation 
project  is  already  in  operation,  with  two  large  sugar  mills  completed, 

Swaziland:  Land  use,  1^57 

Category  I  Area 

: 

:  1,000  acres 

Arable  land :  290 

Forests  ,.<> t  163 

Veld,  mountain  grazing  land,  unde-    : 

veloped  areas,  and  wasteland  .  .  ,  :  3»827 

: 
Total :         U,280 

t 

The  average  rainfall  varies  from  55  inches  at  Mbabane  in  the  high  veld  to 
26  inches  at  Sipofaneni  in  the  low  veld.  Rain  tends  to  fall  in  a  few  violent 
storms,  and  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year  and  region  to  region. 
Several  small  rivers  afford  water  for  irrigation  and  moderate  hydroelectric 
development. 
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Agricultural  patterns.  Livestock  grazing  and  moderate  crop  cultivation  are 
practiced  on  land  controlled  about  half  and  half  by  Europeans  and  Swazis. 
Much  of  the  European  land  is  grazed  in  -winter  (June,  July,  August)  by  "trek" 
sheep  driven  in  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  Farm  sizes  vary  from  small 
Swazi  holdings  to  large  European  plantations. 

In  the  past,  the  Swazi  people  have  been  content  largely  with  livestock  pro- 
duction and  subsistence  farming,  but  with  steady  encouragement  by  the  govern- 
ment and  improved  seed,  fertilizers,  and  some  improved  equipment,  they  are 
gradually  producing  suipluses  of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  and  some  minor  crops, 
as  well  as  livestock  products.  Of  the  2^  million  acres  available  for  occupa- 
tion by  the  Swazis,  only  13,000  acres  are  owned  by  individual  Africans;  most 
of  the  land  is  held  by  the  Swazi  nation  on  a  tribal  or  communal  basis, 
Europeans  hold  land  under  various  leasehold  and  ownership  patterns. 

Agricultural  production.  Data  on  total  production  are  not  available;  much 
of  the  production  is  on  African  holdings  for  subsistence  purposes.  In  19^0, 
corn,  mainly  for  local  consumption,  was  estimated  to  have  occupied  56  percent 
of  the  total  cultivated  land  in  the  African  area  and  sorghum  about  2ij  percent. 
There  has  been  improvement  and  diversification  of  cash  crops  since  1950.  In 
EXiropean  areas  there  are  an  estimated  10,000  acres  of  corn,  with  an  average 
yield  of  900  pounds  per  acre. 

Cotton  is  presently  the  most  valuable  cash  crop.  Production  in  1957  was 
12,800  bales  of  seed  cotton  {k,2kS   lint),  and  the  first  private  gin  was 
erected  in  southern  Swaziland,  Tobacco  production  on  European  and  African 
farms  is  increasing  and  the  1958  crop  was  expected  to  exceed  1  million  pounds. 
About  3^000  tons  of  rice  are  produced  annually  and  about  8,000  tons  of  sugar 
are  presently  produced,  A  quota  of  80,000  short  tons  has  been  allocated  to 
Swaziland,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  sugar  production  potential  is  several 
times  this  quota. 

Citrus  plantings  are  about  2,000  acres,  with  an  eventual  likely  production 
of  about  500,000  boxes,  and  additional  acreage  is  planned  for  new  irrigation 
projects.  Pineapple  growing  is  h  years  old;  the  cannery  at  Malkerns  produced 
about  1,200  tons  of  canned  pineapple  in  1957. 

Livestock  production.   Most  of  the  livestock  are  African-owned  except 
about  100,000  head  of  cattle  and  28,000  poultry.  However,  about  139,000  "trek" 
sheep  grazed  during  the  winter  months  in  Swaziland.  In  1957,  livestock  num- 
bers were  as  follows: 

1,000  head 

Cattle U63 

Goats 165 

Sheep o  3U 

Horses  3 

Mules 1 

Donkeys 17 

Pigs 12 

Poultry 276 


The  Mpisi  Cattle  Breeding  Station  is  now  carrying  1,200  head  of  breeding 
cattle  of  the  indigenous  Nguni  breed,  and  has  made  substantial  progress 
since  19li6  in  developing  better  dual-purpose  cattle  to  fit  the  needs  of  the 
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Swasi  for  milk  and  meat. 


Afyicul tur al  trade »  Swaziland's  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  overseas 
points  are  included  in  statistics  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  Traffic  to 
the  Union  is  by  highway,  since  there  is  no  railway  in  the  territory. 

Imports  in  1957  were  valued  at  about  $^9  million,  but  this  does  not  include 
some  consumer  items  brou2;ht  in  by  workers  from  the  Union. 

Swaziland:  Imports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities,  195? 


Commodity 

Value 

Sugar     •*.••*•••••••«••*' 

Corn,  meal  and  preparations : 

Kafircorn     •   •.••••*•• 

h 

,000  dollars 

3)4^ 

202 

53 

16 
12Q 
I43I 

28 

Cattle * 

Flour 

Groceries     

Butterfat     

Total  of  above   

li^^L^ 

Total  all  commodities,   agricultural  and 
no  nagri  cultural 

8,985 

Swaziland:  Ebq)orts  of  principal  agrici:ltural  commodities,  1957 


Commodity 


Slaughter  stock  ,  .  ,  . 

Rice,  paddy  

Seed  cotton  ...... 

Butter  and  butterfat  . 

Pineapples  

Fruits  (citrus,  bananas, 

avocados,  etc.)  .  ,  , 
To1t)acco  .  .  , 
Hides  and  skins 
Potatoes  •  . 
Tung  oil  .  . 
Kafircorn  .  . 
Other  agriciiltursJ 


Total  agricultural 
Nonagricultural  1/ 

Total  all  commodities  •  .  «  • 


...*.• 


Unit 


Head 
Short  tons 

—  do  — 
Pounds 

Short  temp, 

-»  do  — 

Pounds 

Pieces 

Short  tons 

—  do  — 
— '  do  — 


Quanti  tv 


13,782 

5,917 

3,212 

661,09? 

1,31,8 

2,88? 

3ii7,997 

38,Ji?Ij 

870 

100 

380 


Value 


1,000  dollarf; 

i,i5r 
700 

637 
252 
378 

1)40 
88 
63 
hS 
35 
2I4 
73 


11,526 


1/   Of  this,  30,713  short  ton's  "(Talued'at ^'6, 825, 000,^—59  percent  of  total 
exports)  is  chrysotlle  asbestos. 
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A;yic\ijl;'^\iral  ^2:^  _trade_^Dolin^^,  The  t"Overnrient  sponsors  a  wide  policy  of 
bettorment  plans  for  atTir^nlt'ire,  both  African  and  European,  such  as  irri- 
gatioHj  erosion  controlj  afforestation,  renting'  of  light  tractors  to  Afri- 
cans, marketing:;,  storage  and  simple  processing  of  surpl'as  African  farm 
prod^ice,  and  irnprovement  of  indi^nous  cattle.  The  establishment  of  the 
S^-razi  e.i'-.d  Big  Pend  irrigation  projects  should  result  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  local  e'-^ployment  for  SvTa?"^s.  Customs  duties  are  collected  by  the 
Union  c:'  bo\ith  Africa  and  a  proportionate  a'Tio-^n+  allotted  to  S^^razj.land. 
The  Swa-siland  Tobacco  Coopera'rive  CoTTipany  js  situated  in  Coedgegun  and 
handles  aJ.most  the  vrtiole  tobacco  crop  of  which  50  percent  is  African 
groxm.  The  government  makes  a  seasonal  advance  to  the  company  to  assist 
in  finpncin[;  tobp.r'-"o  purchases* 

A  new  agricultural  experiment  station  has  been  established  in  the  Kal- 
kerns  Valley,  with  an  .African  famiiy-sipe  farm  used  as  a  pilot  demonstra- 
tion area  for  improved  production  and  management  practices.  A  farm  school 
is  also  in  operation  to  train  African  extension  workers. 

Economic ^^situation.  For  an  undevelopevd  country,  Swaziland  has  a  stable 
and  improving  economy,  even  thourh  the  visible  cash  per  capita  income  may 
seem  low.  Its  visible  exports  were  valued  at  ^11^  million  in  1957  and 
ijtports  were  valued  at  $9  million.  Exports  are  highly  dependent  on  one 
exhaustable  resource,  asbestos  (58  percent).  There  is  considerable  incom.e 
from  tourists  from  the  Union  vacationing  in  the  highlands,  as  well  as  in- 
come sent  home  by  Swazis  iiriio  work  in  the  Union,  which  enables  the  terri- 
tory to  attain  a  seeming  favorable  balance  of  trade.  This  situation  will 
improve  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  sugarcane,  rice,  and  other  cash  crops, 
and  probable  elimination  of  most  of  the  substantial  sugar  imports. 

U.'b.- -Swaziland  ai;rricultural  trade.  There  are  no  statistics  available 
on  trade  with  the  United  States,  since  all  such  data  are  combined  with 
those  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
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TANGANYIKA 

Population,  8.8  million  estimated  in  1957:  12^,000  were  non-African  (20,S00 
European),  Annual  population  increase  is  estimated  at  1,5  percent,  but  for 
the  Indian-Pakistani  and  Arab  groups  the  xate  is  higher,  Larres  areas  of  the 
country  are  very  sparsely  populated.  Most  of  the  population  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  areas  of  higher  rainfall  and  better  soils  in  the  peripheral  districts 
of  Tsnf^anyika, 

Land  characteristics  ^".d  ^SQ »  Tanganyika  has  an  area  of  362,700  square 
miles,  slightly  larger  than  the  conibined  areas  of  California,  Nevada^and  Ore- 
gon, Only  3  percent  of  the  land  is  presently  used  for  cultivated  and  tree 
crops  (2  million  acres  non-African  and  6  million  African) j  an  estimated  15  to 
20  percent  could  be  so  used  after  further  development,  including  irrigation 
ar.d  improved  transport  facilities.  About  85  percent  of  the  African  acreage 
is  in  subsistence  crops.  Substantial  tsetse  fly  and  low  rainfall  areas  are 
virtually  uninhabited  and  used  mainly  for  hunting  and  extraction  of  beesT-ray 
and  honey.  Other  large  areas  are  used  only  for  dry  range  production  of  live- 
stock by  African  tribes. 

Rainfall  of  the  western  edre  of  the  country  is  affected  hj   large  laJces  while 
the  rainfall  of  the  narrow  coastal  strip  and  the  northern  and  southern  high- 
lands is  affected  by  monsoon  rains  from  the  Indian  Ocean.   Ihere  is  a  vast 
intermediate  plateau  of  semiarid  bush,  poor  soils,  and  relatively  low  raiin- 
fall,  most  of  the  rain  falling  within  a  relotively  short  period. 

:^iyA-?£^.J:^^  jpatterns.  Most  of  the  cotton  is  produced  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Lake  Victoria,  and  the  Robusta  coffee  along  the  western  shores.  The 
majority  of  Arabica  coffee  is  produced  around  Mounts  Meru  and  Kilimanjaro,  In 
the  extreme  southwest  there  is  a  long  established  tea  area,  and  there  is 
steadily  expanding  tea  tjroduction  on  non-African  plantations  in  the  Usambara 
Mountains  in  the  northeast.  Most  of  the  large  scale  non-African  sisal  planta- 
tions are  in  Tanga  Province  and  adjacent  districts  in  the  northeast.  The  main 
centers  of  tobacco  production  are  in  the  highlands  of  the  south  around  Iringa 
and  around  Urambo  in  the  Western  Province.  The  expanding  cashew  nut  pro- 
duction is  principally  in  the  Southern  Province,  Most  of  the  limited  wheat 
production  is  around  Motint  Kilimanjaro  and  Moomt  Meru  in  the  drier  and  cooler 
plains  areas  on  European  mixed  farms. 

Except  on  European  farms,  mechanized  equipment  is  little  used.  Ihe  Africans* 
principal  tools  are  the  hoe  and  the  machetej  draft  animals  are  being  used  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  Lake  Province.  There  is  some  use  of  tractors  in  the 
coastal  areas  for  preparation  of  land  for  rice. 

Marketing  and  processing  cooperatives  for  Africans  play  a  very  important- 
role  in  cotton  and  coffee  production;  the  Kilimanjaro  Native  Cooperative  Union 
at  Moshi  is  particularly  important  (coffee).  The  Tanganyika  Coffee  Curing 
Works  at  Moshi  has  one  of  the  most  modern  coffee  plants  in  the  world.  It 
cleans  and  grades  pr-9ctically  all  of  the  i^rabica  coffee  produced  in  Tanganyika, 

Agricultural  production.  Except  for  sisal,  cotton,  coffee,  cashew  nuts, 
oilseeds,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco,  tea,  and  some  peanuts,  the  major  part  of 
Tanganyika's  total  agricultural  production  has  been  for  domestic  consumption— 
primarily  subsistence  production. 

Cotton  i-roduction  Las  nearly  tripled  since  1950  but  has  now  seemingly 
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leveled  off.     Cashew  nut  production  nearly  tripled  in  recent  years.     Cashews 
are  frown  for  export  to  India  for  rrocessin^i  and  reexport.     Total  coffee  pro- 
duction increased  only  about  25  percent  since  1950.     About  60  percent  of  the 
coffee  production  is  Arabica  type  and  about  iiO  percent  Robusta,     About  60  per- 
cent of  Tanganyika's  increased  tobacco  production  consists  of  a  Virginia 
flue-cured  type,   now  used  by  factories  in  Kenya  and  Uganda. 

Tanganyika:     Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1957-58 
Crop  *  ■    Production 

Export  crops:  :  ii222J22i£i£™^21 

Sisal :  ^^^   ^l8'9 " ' 

Cottonseed  .......:  62 

Peanuts,  unshelled ,-  .  .  :  35 

Cotton  « :  3i 

Cashew  nuts :                 "  27 

Coffee      ....    .....:  23 

Domestic  food  ci'ops:  : 

Cassava :  1,000 

Sorghupn  and  P)il].et :  900 

Bananas  and  plantains :  725 

Corn     . ;  1^75 

Sweetpotatoes :  250 

Dried  bec.ns  and  peas  •*«.....:  165 

Rice,  milled ,.:  hO 

Sugar,  refined ...:  27 

VJheat ;  8 


Production  of  sisal,   Tanganyika's  most  valuable  export,   ha?  increased  about 
60  percent  since  1950,   but  world  prices  are  only  about  cno-third  those  for  the 
peak  year,   1951.     Tanganyika  is  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  bees- 
wax j  production  varies  considerably  from  season  to  season. 

Livestock.     V/hile  most  of  Tanganyika's  cattle  are  in  the  hands  of  traditional 
cattle  owning  tribes,   in  recent  years  stockkeeping  has  spread  in  tsetse-free 
areas  to  tribes  that  do  not  have  traditional  skills  in  handling  of  livestock, 
Hovrever,    a  large  proportion  of  the  cattle  are   still  kept  as  a  sign  of  wealth 
and  prestige,   i ather  than  as  a  source  of  cash  income.     The   government  has  in- 
stituted compulsory  sale  of  cattle  in  overstocked  ai^eas  to,   at  least,    5  per- 
cent per  year.     In  1957,   livestock  numbers  were: 

1^  0()0  head 

Cattle 7,000 

Sheep , 3,000 

Coats 1,370 

Sid.ne 20 

Apricviltural   txade.     Agricultural  exports  to  destinations  outside  mainland 
British  East  Africa  in  1957  constituted  8I4  percent  by  value  of  total  exports, 
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DismordS;  lead  ore,  and  gt^ld  are  the  only  si r-nif leant  nonafricultural  exports* 
In  1951  f   sisal  furnished  2[|  percent  hy   vslsje  of  all  exnorts;  roffee  18  per- 
cent; ootto'i  17  percent.  lAT-iereas  sisal  constituted  Ij?  percent  of  export  value 
in  1952,  nearly  all  other  major  exports  have  increased  sub stfinti ally  percent- 
agewise. Sisal's  lessened  contribution  has  been  caused  by  severe  reductions 
in  world  prices,  while  production  has  increas^ed.  The  major  direct  destina- 
tions for  all  exports  in  1957  were  the  United  Kinfzdom  (29«2  percent).  West 
Germany  (10.1  percent),  and  the  United  States  (7«6  percent). 

Tanganyika:  Exports  of  principal,  agr'icultural  commodities,  1956  and  1957  1/ 


Cotton,  raw  

00^X66   ...••••.•. 

Oilseeds,  oil  nuts,  and  oil 

kernels  (excluding  pesnuts 
Cashew  nuts  .  .  . 
Hides  and  skins  . 

Peanuts  

Tea 

Meat  and  meat  preparations 

(in  airtight  containers) 
Tobacco,  unmanufactured  • 
Beans,  peas,  lentils,  and 

other  legumes  ..... 
Oilseed  cake,  meal,  and  other 

vegetable  oil  residues  . 
Vegetables,  preserved  and 

vegetable  preparations  . 

Cottonseed  oil • 

Beeswax  . 

Corn .., 

Other  agricultural  .... 

Total  agricultural  ... 

NonagriciJilxurfl 

Total  all  commodities  •  • 


1/   Includes  interterritorial  trade  with  Kenya  and  Uganda. 


metric   tons 

28.3 
22»0 

50,-^ 
17.0 

5.2 
15.5 

2,2 

1.5 

1.0 


1,000 
dolle£s 
30, 30^ 
20,963 

25,P30 

6,691 
2,li)|6 
3,795 
2,871 
1,656 


l^j)00 
metra  c  tons 

27.6 
19.0 


J.  t  .7 


l;j000 

dollars 

"2r,W3 
16, Lie 

20,096 


6,  [.92 

3,51(0 
3,03)1 
1,857 


Agricultural  imports  from  outside  British  East  Africa  represented  only  7.5 
percent  of  total  imports  by  value  in  1957 •     In  addition,  S^h  percent  of 
afqricultural  imports  were  from  Kenya  and  Uganda—  m-ainly  wheat  flour,   sugar. 
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processed  tea,  spices,  beer,  vef^etable  oils,  and  fats.  The  United  Kinrdom 
(30.3  percent),  inter territorial  trade  (16»3  percent),  and  Japan  (12,7  per- 
cent) were  the  largest  soiorces  of  imports  in  1957. 

Tanganyika:  Imports  of  principal  agric-.:!ltural  corTunodities,  1956  and  1957  'y 


! 

Commodity                     \ 

!                     1956 

!                    1957 

*^>uantity     j     Value 

[       Quantity 

Value 

Sugar,  refined  .    . 

Sugar,  not  refined   .    .   .    .   *      ! 
Dairy  products  ..•••.. 
Beverages,  beer  and  wine   •    •      : 
Coffee,   tea,   and  spices     .   . 

Wheat  flour     

Vegetable  oils  and  fats     .   - 
Fruits,  vegetables  and 

preparations 

Rice 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured     •    • 
Other  agricultural  «    •    •   .   • 

1^,000          !     IjOOO 

metric  tons   t   dollars 

2fjB           :       2, ¥61 

2,3           :           282 

:           I4.3            '       1,552 

5.2            t       l,72li 

1,2           :           993 

:           7.8           :       1,077 
3.2           :           987 

'           6.0           :           786 
1,8           :           292 

!          (2/)            :             13 
;           -             ;       1,838 

:          1,000 
;  metric   tons 
:       "U,! 
:            7.3 
:           l.O 
:            14.8 
X           1.5 

\            9,8 
:            14.1 

\           7.6 

3.8 

:          (2/) 

1^^000 

dollars 

1       2,327 

1,005 

•       1,752 

1,568 

1,1.141 

:       l,ai6 
1,369 

911 

!           592 

5 

2,8li6 

Total  agricultural  .... 

;            —              \     12jl|05 

:           — ° 

•     15,232 

Nonagricultural     ...... 

:*     97,809  ; 
!           —             :  110,211i 

' 

103,3.36 

Total  all  coirjnoditieK     0   • 

!  118,368 

1/  Incli-des  inter  territorial  trade  with  Keirya  and  Uganda, 
2/  Less  than  50  metric  tons. 

Food  consuifiption^^and^e^^  of  self-sufficiency.  Tanganyika  is  largely 
self-sustaining  in  food  products  at  present  constijnption  levels.  Moderate 
quantities  of  processed  foods  are  imported.  AgricuJ-tural  imports  from  over- 
seas represented  only  7.5  percent  of  total  overseas  imports  in  1957.  However, 
the  diet  is  quite  high  in  starchy  foods. 

AgiacultAiral_aivd_  tradB^P^lic^.  Except  for  cotton  expansion,  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  *Tangany51ca  Agricultural  Corporation  (successor  to  the  famous 
Groundnut  Scheme),  there  has  been  little  large-scale  development  programing 
for  agriculture.  The  considerable  agricultural  progress  which  has  been  made 
has  been  the  result  of  regular  extension,  research,  and  other  onerations  of 
the  Department  of  Affriculture  and  Veterinary  Sei-vices,  Non-African  initiative 
and  capital  have  been  responsible  for  the  large-scale  plantation  development 
of  sisal,  tea,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  A  modest  development  protram  has  recently 
been  initi^.ed  by  the  Department  of  Agricultaire  for  development  of  African 
crops  in  specific  areas.  About  half  of  this  program  will  be  foi'  expansion 
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of  Arabica  coffee  in  small  new  areas. 

The  Tangaityika  Agricultural  Corporation  is  the  major  government  agency  for 
agricultural  developnent,  its  work  is  largely  on  specific  projects  and 
surveys  for  future  large-scale  irrigation  and  power  projects  in  the  Rufiji 
and  Pangani  Vslleys.  This  work  is  done  in  cooperation  with  existing 
government  departments  with  special  United  Kingdom  grants  and  local  funds, 
including  a  valuable  survey  from  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Except  for  cotton,  there  is  no  government-controlled  price  and  marketing 
sj^stem  for  export  crops.  Hov7ever,  should  the  domestic  prices  of  locally 
produced  corn  or  wheat  fall  below  floor  prices,  the  government  enters  the 
buying  market. 

The  governraent,  through  the  Lint  and  Seed  Marketing  Board  at  Dar  es 
Salaam  maintains  annually  fjxed  prices  to  producers  for  seed  cotton,  varj*"- 
ing  according  to  ^ade  and  type.  The  cotton  is  sold  at  public  auctions  in 
Dar  es  Salaam  and  is  ginned  by  private  and  cooperative  ginneries.  The  seed 
is  sold  at  public  auctions.  Any  profits  from,  the  operations  of  the  Market- 
ing Board  have  been  added  to  the  Cotton  Price  Stabilization  Fund,  which  hes 
been  an  important  source  of  development  funds  in  cotton  areas. 

There  are  no  preferential  tariffs  in  Tanganyika,  but  import  licenses  are 
required,  particularly  for  imports  from  the  dollar  area.  It  must  be  shoxm 
that  the  dollar  iraports  are  essential,  and  that  items  of  comparable  quality, 
type,  and  price  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

Current  economic  situation.  Despite  the  severe  drop  in  recent  years  in 
prices  for  sisal,  and  more  recently  lower  prices  for  coffee  and  cotton, 
Tanganyika  will  probably  maintain  a  moderate,  favorable  visible  trade 
balance  in  most  years— though  not  as  great  as  in  the  past.  There  was  a 
sm.all  adverse  balance  in  1957.  Although  sisal  is  stiH  the  most  valuable 
single  export,  Tanganyika  has  greatly  lessened  its  export  dependence  on 
this  crop  in  recent  years  by  expajnsion  and  diversification  of  other  eijqDort 
crops.  Outside  of  the  concentrated  sisal,  coffee,  and  tea  districts  in  the 
northeast,  Tangai^yika  is  ham.pered  by  very  long  and  inadequate  rail  and 
highway  communications,  which  frequently  have  to  traverse  districts  which 
produce  little  or  no  traffic  or  revenue.  Some  produce,  like  the  tea  and 
coffee  from  southwest  Tanganyika  or  the  Robusta  coffee  from  Bukoba  near  the 
Congo  frontier,  has  to  be  transported  several  hundred  miles  by  truck  and 
rail  to  reach  final  processing,  grading,  and  export  facilities. 

U.Se  trade  with  Tangaryikao  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  Tanganyika 
are  principally  machinery,  automotive  equipment,  and  other  nonagricultural 
items.  The  United  States  is  an  important  market  for  Tanganyika's  sisal, 
coffee,  and  dried  pyrethrum  flowers.  It  is  rather  consistently  the  second 
largest  esqport  market  for  Tanganyika's  coffee — only  slightly  below  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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UGANDA 

Population,     5j680,000  in  1937;  about  60,000  are  non-African  (principally 
Indians  and  Pakistanis),   including  about  7,000  Europeans.     Over  95  percent  are 
estimated  to  pain  their  livelj.hood  frcn  agTiculture.     Poptilation  density  aver- 
ages 62  per  square  mile,   the  hiphest  rates  being  in  Kigezi   (201)   in  the  south- 
west and  Mbale    (l6l)   on  Mt.  Elgon,   and  the  lowest  in  the  drier  areas  of 
Karamoja   (11)   and  Acholi   (19) • 

I:!^-^,..9^'S'I'^S^I^^ ^'^S^^  fS^-J-^^^ •     Uganda  is  a  landlocked  teri^itory  of  91,000 
square  miles  straddling  the  Equator.     Its  land  area  is  roughly  80,000  square 
miles  -  about  equal  to  the  State  of  Minnesota,     Most  of  the  lii,000  square  miles 
of  water  area  is  Lake  Victoria,     The  soil  is  fertile  in  some  areas,  particti- 
larly  in  Buganda  arid  on  Mte  Elgon, 

Uganda:     Land  use 
Category  '.  Area 

Total  area ,:  '^^       91^'"'' 

Area  in  water ..«.:  lii 

Land  area •.......:  80 

Cultivated  land :  10 

Tree  and  orchard  crops :  1 

Forest  reserve  •  ..•«,.•••:  6 

Built-on  and  waste  land  .....:  3 

Uncultivated  (including  grazing  land  and      ; 

reserves)  ,,,,.. ..••••...•.:  60 

• 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  has  an  altitude  of  3j500  to  14,500  feet,  with 
a  narrow  range  of  temperature  variation.  There  is  neither  excessive  heat  nor 
cold,  even  though  Uganda  is  on  the  Equator,  While  some  areas  near  Lake 
Victoria  have  som.e  rain  throughout  the  year,  generally  there  are  two  rainy 
seasons  and  two  dry  seasons.  Average  annual  rainfall  \'-aries  from  hS   to  70 
inches  over  much  of  the  country  but  falls  to  20  inches  or  less  in  Karamo^'a. 

Agricultural  patterns o  About  9ij  percent  of  the  agricultural  production  in 
Uganda  is  from.  African  farm.s.   There  are  a  number  of  large  African  farms  in 
Buganda  utilizing  hired  or  tenant  labor,  but  the  individual  farm.er  still 
largely  uses  the  hoe  and  the  machete. 

The  land  tenure  system  varies  from  area  to  area  according  to  various  long 
standing  agreements.  In  Buganda,  out  of  an.  area  of  17,000  square  miles  of 
land  and  grassy  swamp,  9,000  square  miles  have  been  allocated  to  individual 
Africans  under  the  Uganda  Agreement  of  1900,  some  of  them  in  large  holdings 
of  the  ruling  famaJLy,  chiefs,  etc,  under  virtual  freehold  grants.  All  rural 
Crown  lands  (area  principally  outside  Buganda)  are  held  in  trust  for  the  Afri- 
can population  and  ground  rents  for  all  such  leases  of  this  land  are  paid  to 
the  African  Government  of  the  distrjct.  A  grant  holder  from  the  King  has  ab- 
solute ownership,  except  that  he  cannot  transfer  it  to  a  non-African,  There 


are  no  Native  Reserves  in  Uganda  and  the  vxhole  of  the  unalienated  lands  are 
classified  as  Croi-m   lands  for  the  general  future  benefit  of  the  African  popu- 
lation. 

T#ij.le  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  mechanized  land  preparation  and  use  of 
ani.rrals  as  draft  power^  t.he  land  cultivation  pattern  on  African  farms  has 
changed  little.  Coffee  ib   replacing  traditional  cotton  as  the  most  valuable 
export  crop.  Eajrlier  planting  and  increased  use  of  pesticides  are  occurring 
in  cotton  production.  The  emergence  of  a  m.oney  economy  is  br:i nging  a  partial 
degree  of  specialization  and  greater  awareness  of  the  economc  advantages  of 
more  eff:icient  methods. 

Agricult',u-a]  productioru  Sorghum,  millet,  sweetpotatoes,  cassava,  peanuts, 
drFea  lfeans~and  peasj  cooking  bananas,  and  sugar  are  produced  almost  exclu- 
sively for  domestic  consumption.  Except  for  tea  and  sugar,  about  one-sixth 
of  the  coffee  and  a  little  rubber,  Uganda's  agriculturaj  production  is  entire- 
ly   from  African  farms.  Production  of  coffee  is  steadily  increasing;  about  90 
percent  of  that  now  produced  J  s  the  Robusta  type, 

Uganda:  Production  of  principal  agricultural  crops,  1956  and  1957 


Comjriodi.ty 


Cassava  ........ 

Sweetpotatces  

Sorghum  and  nillet  »  . 
Banar:c.s  and.  plantains  . 
Oorn  f    »    t    i««e.* 


Beans  and  peas  .  . 
Peanuts,  unshelled 
Cottonseed  .  .  .  . 
Sugar,  refined  .  . 
Coffee  ,  o  .  .  ,  , 


Cotton  .  . 
Sesameseed 
Castorbeans 
Tea  .... 

Tobacco  .  , 


1956 


1^000  m»  tons 
2,250 

9,000 
356 

259 
190 

131 
Ik 
83 

68 
33 

8 

3 

2 


1,000  m.  tons 
27^00 
2,200 

600 
8,500 

310 

255 
175 
125 

80 

85 

6U 

30 
8 
h 
k 


Cotton  production  is  now  approachirig  the  a].l  time  high  level  of  193 fi — 
lilO,COO  bales  (UOO  pounds). 

Livestock o  Recent  estimates  indicate  3o3  rriillion  cattle  and  3 #9  million 
sheep  and  goats,  alraost  entirely  African  owned.  About  7C  percent  of  the  cat- 
tle axe   shorthorn  Zebu  types.  The  balance  consists  of  about  equal  numbers  of 
Ankole  longhorn  and  intennediate  types o  While  livestock  are  still  concen- 
trated largely  in  traditional  cattle  districts,  they  are  becoming  more  impor- 
tant in  mixed  farming  areas.  Except  in  a  few  districts,  tsetse  fly  control 
has  been  greatly  irriproved  in  recei-it  years. 
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Agricultiiral_^rade,  Uganda's  axj  ort  trade  to  points  outside  mainland 
British  East  Africa  is  mainly  composed  of  aericulti^ral  products.  Acyicultural 
items  make  up  90.8  percent  of  these  exports.  Coffee,  cotton,  ajid  cotton 
byproducts  are  the  major  exports  accounting  for  about  81  percent  by  value 
of  total  exports  in  1957.  Sugar  provided  U,8  percent  in  19b? j  shipments 
being  confined  entirely  to  interterritorial  trade.  The  United  States  bought 
1(1,6  percent  of  Uganda's  coffee  by  value  in  1957« 

Only  ii.l  percent  of  total  imports  from  points  outside  mainland  British 
East  Africa  were  afiricultural  but  II4  percent  of  shipments  from  Kenya  and  Tan- 
ganyika are  included*  The  majority  of  the  latter  trade  consisted  of  dairy 
products,  wheat  flour,  tobacco,  meat  and  preparations,  coconut  oil  and  copra, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  beer.  Imports  of  tobacco  from  overseas  have  dis- 
appeared. The  only  important  agricultijral  imports  from  overseas  were  rice, 
malt,  and  moderate  amounts  of  canned  miLk, 
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Comnodity 


Coffee  

Cotton,  raw  .  , 
Cottonseed  cake 
Sugar  •  •  ,  .  . 
lea  ...•«. 


Oilseeds  and  oil  nuts 
Cottonseed  oil  •  «  .  . 
Hides  and  skins  •  .  . 
Tobacco,  unmanufactijred 
Corn,  uninilled  •  •  .  . 

Corn,  meal  and  flovir  • 
Other  agricultural  ,  , 

Total  agricultural  . 

Nonagricultural  ,  .  . 

Total  all  commodities 


1956 


Quantity 

1^000 
metric  tons 

68.3 
60. S 
13.2 

2.S 

26, )4 

5,6 

3.0 

♦1 

3.3 

2,7 


Value 

IjOOO 
dollars 

TII7o'29 

5ib003 
ii,505 
l,67l4 
2,563 

2,923 

1,702 

2,391, 

96 

179 

161 

9,839 
125,6)45 


1957 


Quantity 


LoJ 


Value 

l^OW 
dollars 

To,  603 

L8,93l4 
3,5h7 
3,351 
3,256 

2,h96 
2,70)| 
1,81|2 
1,018 
178 

106 
2^Q92_ 


\/   Includes  interterritorial  shipments  to  Kenya  and  Tanganyika, 


%. 


Upianda:     Imports  of  principal  agricultural  coinraodities,   1956  and  1957  1/ 


Commodity 


Dairy  products  ••••«.« 

Meal  and  floui'  of  wheat  and 
spelt  (including  meslin)  ,, 
Beverages,  (beer,  etc)  •  • 
Rice  ••••••o«»9«« 

Meat  and  meat  preparations  • 
Fruits  and  vegetables  •  •  • 
Coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  spices 
Coconut  oil  and  copra  .  ,  • 
Tobacco,  uni'ianufac inured  »  « 

other  agricultural  

Total  agricultural,  ,  .  ,  » 

Nonagricultural  .,..., 

Total  all  comriodJties     •    • 


1956 
Quantity     :       Value 


1^000  iP.»tons 

5.0 

le7 

2,1 
3.0 

leO 

3,0 

.5 

1.9 

n 

1.5 


IjOOOdol. 


228 

712 
529 
Ii78 
525 
1^07 
512 
397 
270 
1,293 


^^77^' 
59,709 


1957^ 
Quantity  :   Value 


IjOOOm. tons 

9.7 


11,7 

i»e9 

Jo  9  ^ 

.5 
l.Ij 

<n 

.9 


1,000  dol« 
2.391 


■^,i7r~ 

6776l!0  "" 


1/  Includes  inter  territorial  trade  with  Kenya  and  Tanganjriks., 

1^^.9^^^1^^V^^^  ^"^^.^^^^.^  J'^-M^^H^^y^SiS^     Uganda  is  virtually  self- 
sustaining  in  food  requirements,  except  for  wheat  flour,  dair^,'^  products,  beer 
and  moderate  quantities  of  canned  meat,  coconut  oil  and  copra,  and  malt,  J^ost 
of  Uganda's  3i-mited  agricultiiral  product  deficiencies  are  met  by  inter  terri- 
torial shipments  from,  Kenya  and  Tanganyi.ka,  The  major  portion  of  the  diet  of 
the  Uf-anda  population  consists  of  cooking  bananas,  millet  and  sorghums,  corn 
(both  fresh  and  di^ied),  cassava,  and  other  starchy  foods,  togetJier  with  con- 
siderable quantities  of  beans. 

^^^2:^^^'^^^,.^^^^^.SD}-^S^.'     African-grown  Robusta  coffee,  all  cotton, 
and  cottonseed  are  marketed  at  annually  established  minimum  producer  prices 
only  through  the  Coffee  Industry  Board  and  the  Lint  Marketing  Board  and  their 
respective  local  agents  (including  coffee  processing  plants  and  cotton  ginner- 
ies). Tobacco  is  sold  to  licensed  private  buyers  at  varying  prices  established 
by  the  government  according  to  grade  and  type,  but  there  is  no  goverrjment  mar- 
keting board e 

The  Lint  Marketing  Board  is  responsib'^.e  for  purchasing  the  gi.nned  cotton  and 
cottonseed  from  the  ginners  at  varying  prices,  based  on  the  price  of  seed  cot- 
ton, processing  costs,  etx.  The  cotton  and  seed  are  then  sold  at  auction  in 
Kajnpala  by  the  Board  to  private  cott<5n  traders  and  to  local  oil  millers* 

The  African  farm-produced  Robusta  coffee  is  sold  by  the  producers  to  licensed 
buyers  or  direct  to  the  dehulling  plants.   The  clean  coffee  is  then  sold  at 
regi.ilarly  set  prices  and  grades  by  the  dehulling  plants  to  the  Coffee  Industry 
Board,  which  in  turn  markets  the  coffee  at  public  auctions  in  Kampala  for  de- 
livery to  the  port  of  Mom.basa,  Kenya.  The  Bugisu  Arabica  crop  is  sold  and 
processed  separately  under  the  direction  of  the  government  through  the  African 
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Bugisu  Cooperative  Unjon, 

There  ar-e  nc  other  marketing  controls  on  ->prr:icultiiTO-l  produce,  except  that 
bvyinp-  licenses  are  necessary  to  purchase  wattle  bark  from  producers.  Tea, 
sugar,  "plantation"  coffee,  and  small  amoujits  of  sieal  and  rubber  are  provv. 
exclusively  on  non-African  estates  with  no  government  price  support  or  control. 

In  the  past  any  siirplus  earnings  by  the  cotton  and  coffee  marketing  boards 
have  been  largely  added  to  price  stabilization  and  reserve  funds,  which  have 
been  substantial  sources  of  grants  and  loans  to  development  funds  for  Uganda, 
However^  these  reserves  are  cvirrently  being  largely  utilized  for  maintaining 
prices.  Because  of  lower  world  prices,  this  has  resulted  in  substantial 
inroads  in  1957  and  1958  on  these  reserves. 

The  cotton  export  duty  was  reduced  in  1957  by  15  percent,  and  operates  on  a 
sliding  scale  based  on  the  f.o.b.  value  at  Mombasa  varying  with  the  value  min- 
imiun  and  quality.  The  export  duties  on  Robusta  and  Arabica  coffees  are  one- 
third  of  the  amount  by  which  the  value  f.o.b,  Mombasa  exceeds  specified  sepa- 
rate miniiHum  values  for  the  two  types.  While  these  export  tax  earnings  are 
still  substantial,  there  has  been  considerable  reduction  in  government  income 
from  them  because  of  lower  world  prices* 

Uganda's  import  policy  is,  generally,  to  purchase  from  the  dollar  area  only 
those  essential  items  which  cannot  be  secured  from  the  non-dollar  or  sterling 
areas. 

Economic  situation.  While  the  visible  exports  in  1957  were  $lii3.3  million 
and  the  visible  imports  only  $67.6  million,  government  export  tax  income  de- 
creased and  net  earnings  for  the  coffee  and  cotton  boards  virtually  disappeared 
because  of  lower  world  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  producer  prices  and  income 
were  only  slightly  reduced  in  1957  and  1958. 

Uganda  is  endeavoring  to  diversify  and  expand  its  export  economy.  Acreage 
of  Robusta  coffee  plantings  may  be  increasing  currently  as  much  as  25.000 
acres  per  annum.  Careful  plans  have  been  put  into  operation  for  establishment 
of  a  cocoa  production  prograin  in  suitable  rainfall  and  soil  areas.  The  first 
modern  cotton  textile  mill  at  Jinja  (government-owned  Uganda  Development  Cor- 
poration) is  now  operating  at  somewhere  near  capacity  and  the  Development  Cor- 
poration is  expanding  hotel  and  other  tourist  facilities.  The  private  and 
public  financed  copper-cobalt  mine  at  Kileml)e  in  southwest  Uganda  is  now  con- 
tributing considerably  to  e:q)ort  incoirie.  Tea  production  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  expand  on  private  estates.  The  Owens  Falls  hydroelectric  scheme  at 
Jinja  is  not  only  f\irnishing  power  to  Uganda,  but  power  is  also  being  exported 
several  hundred  miles  to  Nairobi,  Kenya,  Plans  have  been  developed  for  the 
further  expansion  of  hydroelectric  facilities  of  the  Uganda  Electricity  Board 
at  Owens  Falls  and  elsewhere,  but  overseas  funds  will  be  necessary  for  this 
expansion. 

U . S o -U ganda  tr ad e ,  United  States  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  to 
Uganda  have  been  virtually  nilj  shipments  of  nonagricultural  items  have  been 
insignificant.  However,  the  United  States,  in  1957,  bought  about  $25  million 
in  coffee  from  Uganda,  This  was  nearly  I42  percent  of  Uganda's  total  coffee 
sales.  The  United  States  also  purchased  from  Uganda  minor  quantities  of  other 
agricultural  items  including  goat  and  kid  skins,  tea,  chillies,  and  sisal. 
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UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Population.  Il4,lil8,000  (1958)  comprising  3^011,000  Europeans  and 
LI, iiO? , 000  Af ric ans  and  Asians.  Farm  population  is  51  percent  of  total 
(1951  census).  The  European  farrri  population  in  1955  was  i4l2,000.  Popula- 
tion density''  varies  widely,  but  averar^es  about  30  persons  per  square  mile. 
The  large  semiarid  livestock  areas  have  a  very  low  density. 

Lap-d  charact^ristdcs  and  use.  Total  area  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
is  about"  IiYl/obb  square  miles,  slightly  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico.  Agricultural  area,  375j800  square  miles; 
arable  land  and  land  under  tree  and  field  crops,  33^700  square  milesj 
permanent  meadows  and  range  pastures,  31j2,100  square  miles;  forested  lajid, 
3,900  square  miles;  built-on  area,  wasteland,  and  other,  91,300  square 
miles. 

The  land  surface  rises  in  four  plateaus:   (l)  the  Coastal  Belt  on  the 
west,  south,  and  east  has  an  average  altitude  of  500  to  600  feet,  and  a  width 
of  from  3  to  30  miles;   (2)  the  Little  or  Southern  Karoo  -  a  narrow  table- 
land some  15  miles  in  width  -  has  an  altitude  of  about  1,500  feet;  (3)  the 
Great  or  Central  Karoo  has  an  average  altitude  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet;  and 
(Ii)  the  innermost  plateau,  the  Northern  Karoo  of  High  Veld,  has  an  alti- 
tude of  14,000  to  11,000  feet  and  comprises  the  greater  part  of  Cape  Pro- 
vince, Orange  Free  State,  and  most  of  the  Transvaal,  At  least  140  percent 
of  the  area  has  an  average  elevation  of  over  14,000  feet.  The  highest 
moT.mtains,  on  the  border  of  Natal  and  Basutoland,  reach  nearly  11,000  feet. 
The  two  great  river  systems  are  the  Limpopo  and  the  Orange-Vaal.  The  Lim- 
popo di-ains  the  bushveld  area  of  Transvaal  and  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
through  Portuguese  Mozambique.  The  Orange  River,  South  Africa's  longest 
river,  has  a  large  catchment  area  and  flows  into  the  Atlantic  0cean» 
Neither  of  these  rivers  is  navigable  and  the  flow  of  water  fluctuates 
widely. 

Seasonally  and  geographically  uneven  distribution  of  rainfall  is  one  of 
the  UnJ.on's  handicaps*  The  climate  is  predominantly  subtropical  and  gener- 
ally low  in  humidity,  except  on  the  east  coast  of  Natal.  There  is  only 
occasional  lipht  snow  on  the  higher  mountains.  Present  irrigation  systems, 
served  by  the  two  main  river  system.s,  ai-e  comparatively  small.  The  largest 
part  of  the  country  is  best  adapted  to  extensive  livestock  farming,  al- 
though there  are  some  excellent  intensive  livestock  areas. 

Agricultui'al  patterns.  The  Union  is  still  predono.nantly  a  livestock 
country,  although  there  has  been  a  substantial  expansion  of  crop  production 
on  the  limited  arable  area  since  World  War  II.  Less  than  15  percent  of  the 
total  area  is  suitable  for  cultivated  crops.  Sheep  and  cattle  raising  are 
the  most  important  occupations  of  the  rural  population,  both  Etiropean  and 
African,  with  wool  the  largest  single  export  item  in  value. 

The  major  portion  of  the  production  of  cash  crops  and  animal  products 
is  from  European  farms.  The  principal  domestic  food  crop  is  corn.  Other 
important  field  crops  are  sugar,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  and  tobacco. 
The  production  of  citrus  fruit,  deciduous  fruit,  pineapples,  and  grapes 
continues  to  increase.  The  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  export  has 
steadily  increased  since  World  War  II. 
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The  citrus  areas  are  scattered  throughout  the  heavier  rairxl'all  and 
irrigation  areas,  but  the  largest  concentrations  are  in  the  eastern 
Cape  eoast  and  northern  Transvaal.  Deciduous  fruit  (including  frapes) 
are  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  western  Gape  area.  The  pro- 
duction of  supa-T  is  concentrated  in  the  eastei'n  coasta].  region  of  Natal, 
V'hile  corn  is  grown  in  marry  areas,  it  is  concentrat-ed  chiefly  in  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  P'ree  State.  Mieat  is  divided  into  two  areas:   the 
winter  rainfall  area  in  the  western  and  southern  oortions  of  the  O^.pe; 
and  the  summer  rainfalD  area  in  the  Transvaal,  Oranre  Free  State,  and  the 
northeasterri  sector  of  the  Cape  Province,  However,  the  growing  of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye  constitute  a  part  of  famiinf^  practices  in  most 
cultivated  crop  areas  of  the  Union, 

Although  the  hoe  is  still  the  predominant  agricultursl  implement  on 
African  f&rms,  tractors  and  modern  farm  equipm.ent  are  used  extensively  on 
European  farms.   The  Union  is  by  far  the  largest  user  of  tractors  and 
modern  farm,  equipment  in  Africa. 

The  109,000  Eiiropean  farms  vaiy  irom  a  moderate  nujnber  of  large  fam^s 
to  a  number  of  medium  size  farm.s  averaging  from  200  to  300  acres.  There 
is  a  growing  number  of  small  but  intensive  specialized  European  farms 
near  large  pop-jlated  centers.  Most  African  holdings  are  small,  wi.th  the 
livestock  units  being  generally  the  larger. 

Livestock  are  produced  throughout  the  Union,  Sheep  and  Angora  goats 
are  raised  chiefly  in  the  lov/er  rainfall  areas.  Cattle  are  found 
throughout  the  country  except  the  extremely  dry  sreas — although  the  prin- 
cipal producing  areas  are  in  the  eastern  and  central  sectors. 

Agricultural  production.  From.  1938-i;7  the  volume  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction increased  about  ^  percent,  mainly  from  increased  production  of 
livestock  products.  However,  from  19147-1957,  field  and  tree  crop  produc- 
tion increased  about  75  percent,  while  the  outturn  of  livestock  products 
increased  only  about  one-third.  The  major  portion  of  this  increase  in 
crop  production  occiorred  during  the  past  5  years,  partly  from  improved 
practices  and  partly  from  more  favorable  rainfall. 

The  production  of  wine  and  brandy  in  1956,  about  80  million  imperial 
gallons,  is  largely  controlled  by  wine  growers'  associations  and  coopera- 
tives. Cooperatives  play  a  vital  role  in  marketing  and  processing  many 
crops  in  the  Union, 

Corn  is  the  principal  food  crop  of  the  Union,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the 
corn  acreage  is  now  planted  to  hybrid  varieties.  Average  yields  of  corn 
in  the  Union  are  comparatively  low. 

There  is  no  central  statistical  organization  for  system,a  tic  ally  re- 
porting agricultural  production  in  the  Union,  Production  information  is 
compiled  by  official  public  and  private  commodity  boards  and  organizations 
for  individual  agricultural  items. 
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Union  of  South  Africa:     Production  of  principal  a-ric\:ltural  cormodities,, 

1956  and  1957 


Commodity 


Crops: 
Corn 


Sugar,  refined 
I^eat     ,    .   .    . 
Citrus  fruits 
Potatoes  •    .    • 


Kafircorn  

Peanuts,  unshelled  . 
Deciduous  fruits  •  • 


•  •  •  t  •  • 


Livestock  products: 
Meat  1/  .  .  .  . 
Dairy  products  • 
Wool,  cleaned  2/ 


•    ••••••• 


1956 

1,000 
metric  tons 

720 

851 
360 
382 

266 

2I43 
121 


532 

2,363 

76 


1957 


metric  tons 

3,3U3 
811; 
625 
316 
286 

217 
200 
125 


2,>|2< 
71 


1/  Meat  production  includes  imports  from  South-Jest  Africa  anvd  High  Comrais* 
sion  Territories  of  Swaziland,  Bechuanaland,   and  Basutoland. 

2/  VJool  production  includes  South-IJest  Africa  and  High  Commission  Terri- 
tories of  Swaziland,  Bechuanaland,   and  Basutoland, 


Union  of  South  /vfrica:     Livestock  numbers,   1958 


Kind 


Sheep   ••••• : 

Cattle : 

Goats : 

Hogs : 

Poultry : 


Number 

1,000  head 

"    3&70OO 

12,500 

5,500 

750 

10,000 
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Union  of  South  Africa:  E}<ports  of  principal  agricultural  cornrandities, 

1957 


Commodity 


Wool ,  greasy 
Corn  .... 


Citrus  fruits  ••  

Hides  and  skins  (including  karakul) 
Fruits,  preserved  • 


Fruits,  deciduous  (including  grapes) 
Wattle  bark  extract  .....,, 

Sugar 

Peanuts  

Cornmeal  and  grits  . 


€•••••• 


Angora  hair  •  .  . 
Peanut  oil  •  •  •  . 
Other  agricultural- 


Total  agricultural 


•      •••••      e 


Nonagricultural  1/  

Total  all  commodities  ^  •  •  •  • 

1/  Excludes  gold. 


Quantity 


IjOOO  metric  tons 
^110.^-^ 
I,02lu7 
2714.3      • 
3I4.O 
82.9 

8I4.I 

93.9 
lii8.7 

50.6 
183.2 

3.0 
20.6 


Value 


l^^^O  dollars 


"T^7r95r 

514,152 
36,9li3 
36,223 
29,826 

19,713 

11,271 

12,760 

9,830 

8,866 

7,790 

7,283 

56,200 


1481.808 


Agricultural  trade.     In  the  postwar  period  there  has  been  a  remarkable 
growth  and  diversification  of  exports— agricultural  and  nonagricultural. 
The  Union's  exports  (excluding  gold)  from  I9I46-50  averaged  about  $525  mil- 
lion, but  by  1957  the  value  had  risen  to  over  $1  billion.     Agriculture 
provides  about  I45  percent  of  exports  by  value   (excluding  gold)# 

Wool  is  still  the  most  valuable  single  export  item  (16.7  percent  of  all 
exports),  but  it  may  be  replaced  soon  by  uranium.     Although  corn  was  a 
deficit  item  in  the  late  IiO's,   it  became  the  second  most  valuable  agricul- 
tural export  item  in  1956  and  1957    (l4.8  percent),   and  is  expected  to  in- 
crease in  importance.     The  combined  value  of  all  fresh  and  preserved  fruit 
exports  may  soon  surpass  that  of  diamonds   (third  largest  export  item  in 
1957).     Canned  and  other  preserved  fruit  exports  were  valued  at  almost  if30 
million  in  1957  compared  with  $15.1  million  in  1953,  moderately  less  than 
the  present  fresh  citrus  exports.     Hides  and  skins   (including  karakul  lamb) 
constitute  the  fourth  largest  agricultural  export  in  value  following  citrus. 
Althourh  mohair  is  minor  in  value,   the  Union  is  an  important  exporter. 
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Union  of  South  Africa:  Imports  of  princioal  agricultural  commodities, 

1957 


Commodity- 


Tea  .... 

Coffee,  rax^ 

Jute  and  other  coarse  fibers 

Cotton 

Tallow 


... 


... 


«  •  . 


Wool 

Hice 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured  »  . 

Coconut  oil  ..... 

Cocoa  beans,   raw     . 

Other  agricultural 


•       ««««• 


«       « 


«  fr  C  S  fr 

•        •        •       •        9        e        « 
•        ««««• 


Total  agricultural  ...... 

Nonagricultural  •  •  «  .  * 
Total  all  commodities  « 


«       «       « 


€       9       « 


Quantity 


1, 000  jne trie  tons 

11.1 
39.3 
10.3 
33.9 


o    c,' 

148.2 

2.3 
1.7 
3.2 


VaJjue 


1^000  dollars 


'  17,fB2^ 
8,?28 
7,789 
6,1489 
6,Oi49 

5,55? 
5,161j 
1,965 
1,900 

1,833 
J2i£g2_ 

90,_265_ 
l,).il49,226 


1, 539,1(91 


The  LTnited  Kingdom,  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  and  the 
United  States  in  1956  were  the  three  best  customers  in  the  order  listed  for 
the  Union's  exports.  The  principal  africultiur'al  exports  to  the  United 
States  are  wool  and  hides  and  skins  (includinj^  karakul).  Frozen  rock 
lobsters  are  a  valuable  food  export  item  to  -the  United  States. 

Agricultural  products  constituted  only  5.9  percent  of  all  imports  in  1957. 
Principal  apricultural  imports  in  1957  were  tea,  coffee,  jute  (along  with 
other  coarse  fibers),  cotton,  and  tallow.  Cattle,  meat,  butter,  and  other 
livestock  products  are  secured  from  South-West  Africa,  Bechuanaland,  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  Swaziland.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  also  imported  from 
Swaziland,  Cotton,  usually  wheat,  tallow,  and  tobacco  are  the  most  valuable 
agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States. 

Food  consuirption  and  degree  of„self-^ufficJjenc;^,  In  general,  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  is  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs,  except  for  some  wheat,  rice, 
and  a  few  minor  items.  The  European  population  and  the  bulk  of  the  Asian 
population  have  a  much  more  varied  and  better  diet  than  the  African.  While 
the  rural  African  population's  diet  is  high  in  corn,  kafircorn,  and  other 
starch  foods,  the  more  varied  diet  of  the  rapidly  increasing  urban  and 
industrial  African  population  is  nutritionally  better.  The  caloric  intake 
of  the  total  population  is  estimated  at  between  2,600  and  2,800  caJl.ories 
per  day  per  person. 
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Agriculttiral  and  trade  policy*  The  governinent  has  obligated  itself  to 
spend  further  funds  on  soil  conservation  and  irrigation  purposes,  and  is 
studying  the  problem  of  improved  development  of  agriculture  and  industry  in 
the  African  reserves.  ^>fhj.le  the  policy  is  to  become  increasingly  self-suf- 
ficient in  agricultural,  products,  heavy  emphasis  is  also  placed  on  increased 
production  of  sugar,  fruit,  corn,  and  livestock  products  for  export.  In- 
creasing emphasis  is  being  placed  \ipon  agricultural  research,  and  extension 
(particularly  among  European  farmers),  improved  marketing  systems,  market 
promotion  work,  and  closer  integration  between  the  various  cooperatives  and 
comrriodity  boards.  This  includes  some  consolidation  of  cooperatives  into 
larger  units. 

Among  the  major  agricultural  problem.s  are  insufficient  arable  farmland, 
inadequate  vater  supply,  large  areas  of  relatively  poor  soil,  and  the  need 
for  improved  land  vse   and  range  management,  and  better  utilization  of  its 
excellent  native  grasses.  Only  a  third  of  the  Union  receives  as  m.uch  as 
25  inches  of  rainfall  annually.  Only  about  i^O  percent  of  the  farming  area 
has  been  placed  under  soil  conservation  districts.  However,  there  is  con- 
siderable potential  for  improvem.ent  of  cropping  practices  on  existing 
acreage.  These  include  the  m.ore  i-iidespread  use  of  hybrid  seed  corn. 

The  government  controls  directly  or  indirectly  many  aspects  of  farming, 
pi'ch  as  labor,  credit,  prices,  standards,  and  im.ports.  The  Max'keting  Act 
of  1937  authorised  the  establishment  of  official  marketing  boards  (17  at 
present)  with  wide  adudnistrative  powers  for  every  phase  of  prices,  pro- 
cessing, marketing,  and  exports  such  as  coi-n,  wheat,  deciduous  fruit,  citrus^ 
and  dairy  products.  In  addition,  there  are  private  or  semiprivate  boards 
and  associations,  such  as  the  Viool  Board,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Ganners  Asso- 
ciation, wattle  fj'owers  and  proces?ors,  etc.  In  1956,  the  I'v'ool  Board 
entered  the  buying  market  for  the  first  tijne  to  maintain  a  mirimiun  floor 
price  for  wool* 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  are  si)bject,  p-enerally,  to  prior 
issuance  of  ijnport  permits.  There  has  been  considerable  liberalization 
of  import  regulations  in  recent  years.   It  is  the  governrrient ' s  polir-y  to 
extend  protection  to  efficient  local  ind\istries  which  are  in  need  of  svch 
assistance,  pro^n-ded  they  show  promise  of  becom.ing  established  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  and  able  to  produce  a  si'bstantia].  portion  of  the  conntr7;'''s 
requirements  (generally  60  percent).  Protective  duties  are  imposed  only 
after  investigation  and  require  parliam.entary  sanction.  Such  protection 
has  been  traditionally  moderate. 

Economic  srtuation.  The  baJLance  of  paiTr-ents  has  been  generally  good, 
although  in  1957  and  1958  there  was  some  deterioration  because  of  lower 
prices  for  wool  and  corn,  and  large  imports  of  capital  goods.  Temporary 
measures  vxere  taken  by  restricting  internal  credit,  Poth  m.ining  and 
agriculture  continue  to  share  the  foundation  for  South  Africa's  industrial 
development  and  export  trade.  For  sucih  a  young  industrial  country.  South 
iiXrica  has  a  wide  variety  of  basic  industries,  lower  prices  and  other 
adverse  factors  in  1958  resulted  in  initiating  some  temporary  short  term 
measures  to  enable  some  farmers  to  readjust  urgent  debt  problem.s.  However, 
generally  the  af-Ticultui'al  industry  is  continuing  to  expand,  and  there  is 
considerable  potential  for  improvem.ent.   Internal  political  and  social 
stresses,  and  inadequately  trained  and  inefficient  labor  supply,  may 
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}-±ve   rise  to  fiTrther  difficulties  in  both  agriculture  and  indiistiy.  Over- 
all labor  costs  are  rising,  and  increased  quantities  of  labor  are  moving 
to  urban  centers* 

V/hile  the  (Jnion  is  passing  thi'ough  a  period  of  minor  economic  adjust- 
ment, the  general  economic  structure  is  sound  and  e^cpandinp  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  Increasing  gold  and  •uraniiun  production  are  stabilizing 
factors. 

U.So-Union  of  South  Afri_ca_ trade.  The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  by  far 
the  largest  market  in  Africa  for  United  States  exports,  both  ajariculturol 
and  nonapricultural. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1957 


U,  S.  exports  to  Union  of  S,  Africa  .iu.  S.  imports  from  Union  of  S,  Africa 


Commodity 


Cotton,  unmfd.  •  . 
Tallow,  inedible  . 
Tobacco,  unmfd.  • 
Sausage  casings  . 
Vegetables,  canned 
Other  agricultural 


Total  agricultural  .  • 
NonafTi  cultiur-al 


.   c   «   • 


Total  all  commodities 


Commodity 


•  •  « 


Wool  ••••.. 
Hides  and  skins 

Feathers  

Drugs,   herbs,   roots 

Qrapei   

Other  agricul-tural  •    , 

Total  agricultural  . 

Nonapricultural     ... 

Total  all  commodities 


Value 

1^000 

dollars 

ll,77li 

577 

233 

168 

81 

^^^.325. 

98,l8h 
11^,31!  2 
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ZAMZIBim 

The  British  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  consists  of 
two  islands:  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  located  about 
25  miles  off  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Protectorate  is  governed  by  the  Arab  Sultan  of 
Zan2.ibar, 

Population,  host  of  the  population  of  nearly  300,000  is  enf^aged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  farming.  The  Africans  form  the  largest  segment  of  the 
population  (over  200,000)  and  the  Arabs  the  second  largest  (about  IiSjOOO), 
The  average  population  density  is  about  295  persons  per  square  mile, 

jlf J^^^£j?ffl'!:£.j-'^IJ:.?J J£E.3.P^^.'^..^^ *  With  6I4O  square  miles,  Zanzibar  Island  is 
the  larger  of  the  two  islands,  which  have  a  total  area  of  about  1,000  square 
miles,  slightly  smaller  than  Rhode  Island.  The  highest  elevation  is  I4OO  feet. 
About  li2  percent  of  the  land  is  in  tree  crops,  10  percent  in  cultivated  land, 
and  8  percent  in  permanent  pastures  and  meadows.  Most  of  the  remainder  con- 
sists of  thin  soils  over lading  coral  rock  and  partly  used  under  a  system  of 
shifting  bush  fallow  cultivation.  The  area  in  paddy  rice  reached  a  high  of 
30,000  acres  in  19i43;  it  was  about  18,000  acres  in  1957. 

The  normal  anjiual  rainfell  in  Zanzibar  is  58  inchesj  in  Pemba,  73  inches. 
Precipitation  is  heaviest  on  the  shoreward  or  western  regions  of  each  island. 
From  December  to  March,  when  the  northeast  monsoon  blows,  it  is  hot  and 
relatively  dry.   The  heaviest  rains  usually  occur  in  April  and  Mayj  the  cooler 
and  drier  period  is  from  June  to  October,  The  mean  maximum  temperature  for 
Zanzibar  is  8Ii,l4°  F.  and  the  mean  minimum  76,6^  F, 

Approximately  half  of  the  Protectorate  is  relatively  fertile  land  suitable 
for  tree  crops  and  cultivated  field  crops,  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
better  soils  being  on  Pemba, 

^£FiS:J:^^^£^:JB^^:^IIli.*     "^^^  clove  and  coconut  plantation  areas  and  a  anall 
part  of  the  thin  coralline  soil  areas  are  under  private  land  tenure,  although 
individual  plantation  holdings  are  decreasing  in  size  under  Islamic  inheri- 
tance laws.  The  Arabs  are  the  chief  cash-crop  landowners  and  employ  African 
tenants  and  laborers.  The  small  farms  and  shifting  subsistence  cultivated 
areas  are  occupied  principally  by  Africans,  part  of  whom  are   ex-sXaves  and 
many  of  whom  are  local  "Shirazi"  tribesmen  who  were  never  enslaved. 

The  only  mechanization  is  goverranent  equipment  hired  for  rice  land  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation  at  rates  intended  to  make  the  scheme  self-supporting. 
The  most  significant  change  in  the  agricult^jral  pattern  during  and  since 
World  War  II  has  been  the  increased  food  crop  production. 

Gloves,  the  major  cash  crop,  are  harvested  either  as  a  "mv-jaka"  (July-Septem- 
ber) or  a  "vluli"  (November-December)  cropj  rarely  both.  In  1953-5)4,  86  per- 
cent of  the  clove  production  of  the  Protectorate  was  from  Pemba. 

Agricultural  production.  The  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  produces  the  bulk  of 
the  world ' s 'supply  of  cloves.  "Sudden  death"  disease  seriously  threatened 
clove  production  follo^d-ng  V/orld  War  II,  but  a  special  agricultural  research 
team  is  bringing  this  plague  under  control.  "Die  back"  disease  is  now 
largely  controlled  by  better  pruning  and  other  improved  techniques.  Clove 
production  varies  from  year  to  year  because  of  the  partial  biennial  variations 
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in  yields  of  this  tree  crop.  The  195i4  nrop  was  the  second  highest  on  record 
and  the  1?55  crop  was  a  small  one. 

The  only  other  important  domestic  export  crops  are  coconut  oil,  copra,  and 
coconut  cakeo  Cassava,  rice,  bananas,  and  plantains  are  the  most  important 
domestic  food  crops,  plus  moderate  quantities  of  sweetpotatoes,  yams,  beans, 
peas,  corn,  and  citrus. 

Reasonably  accurate  area  and  production  figures  are  only  available  for 
cloves,  rice,  and  coconut  products « 

Zanzibar:  Area  and  oroduction  of  principal  agricultural  crops, 

19,^)-!  and  1955 


Crop 


Cloves  ••••.•••< 
Copra,   coconut  oil  cake 
ii3.ce   ••••••••«< 

Cassava     •    •   .    

Sweetpotatoes  and  yain.s  . 
Bananas  and  olantains  , 


195)-! 

1955 

Area 

[  Production 

Area  ] 

Production 

1,000 

acres 

'19 

l^^OOq    : 
•  metric  tons  ! 
:  "  '20     : 

l^jOOO  : 
acres  ■ 

79   ! 

IjOOO 
•  metric  tons 
9 

161    ! 

12 

:   161   I 

12 

12 

!         7 

:    15 

!      11 

21 

:      90 

!     —    ! 

90 

5 

;      9 

;    — ' 

9 

5 

:      111 

wmvB 

111 

Zanzibar;  Livestock  numbers,  1951 


Kind 


Cattle  , 
Goats  . 
Sheep  < 
Donkeys 


Pemba  Island 

Number 
"2j,300 
2,300 

200 

500 


Zanzibar  Island 
Number 

"■^,T6o^" 

11,U00 
100 
800 


Agricultureu.  trade.  Cloves  and  coconut  products  account  for  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  erqDorts  of  Zanzibar's  domestic  products.  Indonesia  is  the 
largest  market  for  cloves,  taking  approximately  I48  percent  in  195U  and  68 
percent  in  1956^  India  took  2?  percent  and  23  percent,  respectively. 
.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  largest  supplier  of  Zanzibar's  imports,  followed 
by  Ken^ra,  India,  Burma,  and  Tanganyika,  In  value,  e3q)orts  are  normally 
greater  than  imports.  However,  in  1956  imports  exceeded  exports  partly  be- 
caxise  of  the  poor  crop  of  cloves.  Zanzibar  also  has  invisible  income  from 
trading  interests  in  the  mainland  of  East  Africa  and  as  a  reexport  center. 
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Zan^iibar:     Exports  of  principal  agricultural  conunodities, 

1956  and  1957 


Coirmodity 


Cloves  .  .  . 
Coconut  oil 
Copra  ... 
Clove  oil  . 
Coconut  cake 
Other  agricultiural 


... 


•    •    . 


Total  agricultural  ... 

Nonagricultural     

Total  domestic  exports  . 

Ree:jq5orts . 

Total  exports 


•    .    • 


1956 


Quantity 

l^qoO 

inetric  tons 

""12.2 

3o2 

6.0 

.1 

2.3 


Value 

1,000 

dollars 

lOj'WF 

918 

1,070 

251^ 
181 

29I4 


132 

_3,hl8 
17,255 


195? 


Quantity 


hP22. 
inetric  tons 

12.0 

)j.0 
1.9 

ol 

3.3 


Value 


1,000 

dollars 

10,757 

1,197 

360 

2l;0 

213 

397 


___127^ 

3,337 
16,628 


Zanzibar:  Irtports  of  principal  agricultural  commodities, 

1956  and  1957 


Commodity 

;          195^ 

) 

;                     195' 

I 

Quantity 

,     Value 

',       Quantity 

,     Value 

1,000 
metric   tons 

1^000 
dollars 
1,597 
783  . 
t           573 
h31 
231  ' 
:       2,932 

I5OOO 
t  metric  tons 

12. 17 

:             5.1 

7,0 

:          la 

2.8 

:     1,000 
!  dollars 

Rice  ". 

:           10.8 

5o3 

S.h 

.9 

2.2         : 

:       2,212 

Suear     «.•..••«•• 

:            975 

VJheat,  meal  and  flour     •   • 
Dairy  products  ...••• 
Beans,  peas,   lentils,  dry 
Other  agricultural  .... 

:           803 
5h3 
322 

:       2,973 

Total  agricultural  ... 

"      6,553  • 

•^ 

7,828 

Nonagricultural     •   •   •   .   • 

— 

',     11,331  ' 

: 

10,)45ii 

Total  all  commodities     . 

— 

:     17,8814 

18,282 
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Food  consumption  _^d_de^^e   of  _s^]:fj-syiffi^±erKij^,     Prior  to  World  War  II 
Zanzibar  depended  heavily  on  food  imports.  When  imports  of  rice  and  other 
food  crops  became  unobtainable  during  the  war,  a  large  degree  of  self- 
sufficiency  was  achieved.  However,  Zanzibar  is  not  basically  self-suffi- 
cient, as  most  of  the  best  land  is  planted  to  the  two  important  cash  export 
crops— cloves  and  coconuts.  The  level  of  caloric  intake  is  higher  than 
on  the  mairJLand  because  of  the  hiph  level  of  income  from  cash  crops.  But 
the  diet  is  high  in  cassava,  rice,  ai^d  other  starchy  foods  and  low  in  pro- 
teins • 

Agricultural  and  trade  policy.  A  5-ye3r  development  profram  was  begun  in 
1955  to  diversify  proa'u'ction'  of  export  crops  and  increase  the  production  of 
food  crops,  primarily  rice  and  cassava.  Until  recently,  conpulsory  planting 
orders  for  rice  and  other  food  crops  were  issued  each  year. 

The  main  new  export  crops  being  encouraged  by  the  Departirent  of  Agricul- 
ture are  Ijmes  for  juice  and  oil,  chillies,  and  derris.  In  an  experimental 
stage  are  ylang  ylang  (essential  oil)  and  Virginia-type  tobacco.  The  former 
Turkish-tj'pe  tobacco  market  in  Somalia  has  failed.  Moderate  coffee  produc- 
tion is  being  encouraged  to  reduce  imports. 

The  Clove  Groxjers  Association  does  not  directly  engage  in  export  trade, 
but  bj'^  m.eans  of  a  floor  price  it  provides  the  producer  with  a  guaranteed 
minimum  price.  It  is  financially  able  to  buy  any  surplus  not  needed  for 
imr,:ediate  export.  While  exports  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  private  firms, 
these  exporters  are  required  by  law  to  include  a  certain  percentage  of  any 
surplus  C.G.A,  stocks  (depending  on  the  size  of  those  stocks)  at  a  fixed 
selling  price. 

U>S. -Zanzibar  agricultural  trade.  In  195ii,  the  United  States  was  an 
outlet  for  5*27  percent  of  Zanzibar's  exports  as  compared  with  6.97  percent 
in  1953,  or  about  $1  million  for  1953,  and  $1,5  million  for  19514.  The 
United  States  is  one  of  the  principal  markets  for  clove  stem  oil— 16,7 
percent  by  value  in  195)4  snci  3i4»5  percent  in  1955*  Imports  from,  the  United 
States  are  negligible* 
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